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A CHEERFUL PARTY. 


*‘Boarp anp Resrpexce.—A vacancy occurs for a 
single gentleman or lady in a select boarding-establish- 
ment, where the Party is cheerful and musical.’ I 
confess that when my eye lit upon this announcement, 
in reward of a search I was for the second time making 
for that ‘ place of rest,’ to which, failing ‘ Providence’ 
and the newspaper, I had no ‘ guide,’ the idea of stand- 
ing at livery, anc thus consolidating into one total the 
combined cares of living and lodging, had never occurred 
tome. It came now with all the force of an inspira- 
tion, and I hastened to take the flood-tide of fortune 
while it lasted. The ‘ select establishment’ in question, 
in search of which I proceeded at once, was situated in 
a quarter of the Great Babel which would seem to have 
first seen the light in the good old times when German 
courts were beginning ‘to provide sound Protestant 
wives for the scions of the Hanoverian dynasty, and 
names for its then fashionable streets. Of the advan- 
tages of her home, the lady of the house drew a picture 
so glowing and artistic, commencing with soup and 
fish daily, and winding up with doilies and dinner- 
napkins, and the society of the ‘ Cheerful Party,’ that 
I felt at once assured that I was really—in my domestic 
relations, at least—on the way to fortune, and acceded 
with enthusiasm io her proposal that I should see tlie 
vacant sleeping-apartment, which she described as ‘a 
snug bachelor’s room.’ This definition I found implied 
a magnified closet 8 feet by 7, with a window in 
one corner, a washing-stand in the other, a chest of 
drawers, three chairs, and a French bedstead. Though 
hardly prepared for so contracted a view of a bache- 
lor’s requirements, the prospect of the Cheerful Party 
—for I am‘of a social and gregarious disposition— 
overcame all my misgivings; references and ratifica- 
tions were exchanged, and the ‘ snug bachelor’s room’ 
was mine. 

The Party and I made each other’s acquaintance the 
following evening, and a very few days’ observation 
gave me the following information in regard to the 
individual members who composed it. It comprised, 
firstly, Mrs Heaviland, a large-patterned widow-lady, 
with a good jointure and a Swiss maid. She was, I 
observed, profoundly reverenced by the lady of the 
house, probably from her occupying the best bedroom ; 
and her strictures, of which she was liberal, upon any 
deficiencies at the dinner-table met ever with prompt 
redress. With the other ladies of the house she 
was scarcely popular, being somewhat exacting and 
impatient of opposition ; but she was rather a favourite 
with the gentlemen, to whom she gave occasional 
soirées, and much good advice in regard to the 


advantage of an early settlement in life, of which, having 
four grand-nieces, she was a decided advocate. Next 
came Miss Starchey, a well-informed angular lady; 
age, moyenne, as the passports say—a perfect cyclo- 
pedia of boarding-house statistics, having lived in 
them all her life, and never for three consecutive 
months in the same. Her experiences in this branch 
of social knowledge were alike profitable and enter- 
taining; and not a revolution had arisen—a con- 
tingency, I was given to understand, by no means 
infrequent—in any one of these metropolitan republics 
for the last ten years, of which she was not in posses- 
sion of exclusive details. She had resided for a short 
time in Miss Sackeloth’s well-known high-church 
establishment in Wilton Gardens, where the ladies 
fasted three times a week—no deduction, she always 
explained, was made from the terms on that account— 
and wore hair—— But this is immaterial. On the 
disruption of this institution, by the perversion of its 
seven principal inmates to the errors of Romanism— 
through the machinations, as Miss Starchey assured 
me, of a Jesuit, who for that purpose served the family 
for three months in the disguise of a footman—she 
formed one of that band of Amazons which sustained 
for a short period the ‘quiet home’ of Miss Primme, 
in Strathearn Street, where no gentlemen were received. 
This temple of Vesta exploding speedily of sponta- 
neous combustion, my fair friend took up her residence 
in the aristocratic mansion, in Southbourne Crescent, 
of Mrs Brompton, who uwed too-inquiring applicants 
by giving references to Lord Laxtone—I never heard, 
by the way, that she had any acquaintance with her 
ladyship. Miss Starchey was indeed herself the heroine, 
and ever recounted the adventure with natural pride, 
who, upon the untimely reverse which soon afterwards 
befell this abode of fashion, cut her way, bag and 
baggage, through a detachment of officers of the sheriff 
of Middlesex, who were sojourning temporarily on the 
premises, and effected a retreat without loss, and’ 
unmolested by the law she had defied, to the Cheerful 
Home in which I had the happiness to make her 
acquaintance. Miss Starchey’s very particular friend 
—vice the large-patterned lady superseded, for being 
helped first at dinner—Mrs Livingstone, completed 
the lady-portion of the garrison. She was, I under- 
stood, a widow, in which case she must have married 
early, for she was young and not unattractive. She 
had resided some time in Paris, with the varied amuse- 
ments of which metropolis she appeared to be perfectly 
familiar. She danced well, and flirted better; was an 
authority from whose decision there was no appeal 
on French fashions; and, for a lady, unusually well 
lettered in the mysteries of French literature. Of her 
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antecedents, nobody knew anything; whether from 
that fastidious good-breeding so rarely to be met with, 
or from some other cause, she never spoke of herself 
or her own affairs; and in regard to the deceased 
Livingstone, she ever maintained what Tennyson calls 
*a voiceless silenced 

Of the male portion of the Cheerful Party, most 
influential, in position as in years, was Mr O’Shannon, 
an Irish gentleman, who lived upon his remittances, 
and traced his descent from the Shan van Voght, of 
which name he explained that his own was a corruption. 
Mr O’Shannon was, upon the whole, in high odour 
with the ladies, with whom it was his habit to flirt and 
quarrel alternately ; and was considered an invaluable 
companion in the Park on Sunday, from his reputed 
knowledge of the armorial bearings of noble families. 
His statistics on these and other matters were, I found, 
not always to be relied upon; and his conversation 
generally was ornate and florid. After this gentleman, 
the most noticeable among us was Count Kassino, a 
German nobleman, though of Italian descent, diplo- 
matic agent at Sassenach for the grand-duchy of 
Hombog-Schweren, on leave of absence from his 
mission. This gentleman wore moustaches and a good 
deal of hair—Miss Starchey said a wig, but I was 
never able to adduce any positive evidence upon the 
point, and his appearance generally was suggestive of 
the Caucasus. Mr Crosbie Hall, who, with me, com- 
pleted the Cheerful Party, and who, holding an 
appointment in the Waste-paper Department, felt it 
his peculiar duty to watch over the safety of his 
country, confided to me his suspicions that the count 
was engaged in some revolutionary intrigue for the 
reintegration of extinct nationalities; but I could 
never myself see any ground for such apprehensions ; 
the principal peculiarities of the gentleman in question, 
so far as I had observed them, being that he always 
spoke very bad French, and held very good cards 
—neither of them political offences. Of Mr Crosbie 
Hall himself, I may state, upon his own authority, 
that he merely held office in the Waste-paper Depart- 
ment until a vacancy in the Treasury should enable the 
government to secure his services in a more responsible 
situation. It was understood, however, that even in 
the limited sphere to which his energies were for a 
time confined, his labours were of an important and 
confidential character, and were proportionately remu- 
nerated. A search made for him by Mrs Livingstone 
in the Royal Red Book was rewarded by the following 
paragraph :—-‘ Extra Clerks: John Jones, John Crosbie 
Hall.’ In consequence of the facilities afforded to this 
gentleman by his official position, he was usually 
regarded as an authority upon all matters involving 
the intentions of government; but, beyond this, his 
aaa to the general entertainment were 

imited. 

Such was the Cheerful Party, of which I was now 
so fortunate as to be able to congratulate myself upon 
forming a component part; and thus relieved from the 

* active cares of living, in what notable plans for the 
employment of my dignified leisure did I not indulge 
myself! ‘In my mind’s eye,’ I overcame the difficulties 
of Plautus, and struggled through the ruggednesses of 
Chaucer; and I am not sure that a hopeful design, 
which has sometimes been present with me, of retracing, 
for the illumination of society, some of the most edify- 
ing portions of my own eventful career had not its 
origin in these days. Before, however, entering upon 
this profitable course of life, it seemed to me that it 
would be but judicious to devote some short time and 
attention to the acquisition of such an harmonious 
character with the Cheerful Party as might shew 
that I was not unworthy of belonging to it, and might 
serve me, in due season, to retire upon with honour 

ivate life; and to this desirable aim I devoted 
with, alas, a fatal success! By the simple but 


unerring process of resigning myself to the subordinate 
part of a good listener, I soon became the most popular 
of characters. Ladies made room for me on conver- 
sation-chairs when I entered the draWing-room, and 
gentlemen shared my sherry after dinner with the 
frankest confidence. Mrs Heaviland, when she gave a 
soirée, consulted me on almost every detail, from the 
trimming of Fanny’s white areophane (grand-niece num- 
ber one) to the most dignified mode of excluding the 
‘ well-informed’ woman—with whom war was to the 
knife—from participation therein. The latter. lady 
never gave notice to quit, which it was her custom to 
do once, at least, in every three weeks, without con- 
sulting me upon the diction of that document, in order 
to its due legal formality ; a confidence which possessed 
some compensating advantage in the greater facility it 
afforded for the composition of the reply, upon which 
the lady of the house was invariably good enough to 
desire my opinion. Mrs Livingstone honoured me 
with considerably more of her confidence than she was 
in the habit of bestowing upon society in general, and 
conversed with me at dinner in the French language 
in the most engaging manner. For the latter compli- 
ment, however, I fancied I was rather indebted to her 
desire to aggravate the ‘large-patterned lady,’ who was 
not conversant with that tongue, and with whom, being 
in alliance, offensive and defensive, with the ‘ well- 
informed woman,’ she was not on terms. Mr Crosbie 
Hall soon ceased to hold up his voice before me, even 
upon the ‘intentions of government ;’ I began, with- 
out apprehension, to correct Mr O’Shannon upon the 
rentals of the aristocracy; and there were not want- 
ing those who pronounced my deux temps superior 
even to that of the count himself. 

Greatness, however, I gradually began to discover, 
has its cares as well as its privileges. That 


Heaven sells all pleasure 


is a verity undeniable; and even the post of honour of 
enfant chéri of a Cheerful Party, in common with other 
stations of eminence, is not without its drawbacks. 
Strange to say, however, doubts began now to rise in 
my mind whether the Cheerful Party was a Cheerful 
Party at all; and whether, on the contrary, it was not 
quite the reverse. ‘ Musical’ it might be, but harmo- 
nious it certainly was not. It was far more suggestive 
to me of the Happy Family, in a very early stage of 
its moral progress, or a modern House of Commons, 
or any other combination of incongruous elements 
of contradictive habits and separate interests; and 
heartily was I tempted to denounce the fatal hour that 
witnessed my installation as a member of it. Had I 
not to bargain for long sixpenny-fares for Mrs Heavi- 
land, whose pet parsimony was coach-hire, until, as I 
am an honest man, I was obliged to go a quarter of a 
mile round in my walks to avoid the humours of the 
cab-stand! Was3 I not compelled to listen, by the 
hour together, to Miss Starchey’s comments upon 
her friends’ characters, with the certainty that if I 
differed, I should be the next victim myself, and if I 
did not, should have them fathered upon me the next 
day as my own! Were not my good offices being 
perpetually called into requisition as a peace-officer, to 
keep the young widow from coming to a battle-royal 
with the old one, in which—for the latter possessed 
a keen eye and a sharp tongue, and the former perhaps 
a rather valetudinarian reputation—she would be 
certain to be worsted! For which of my sins was I 
condemned to have my purse and patience nightly 
tested by the count’s miraculous successions of trump- 
cards; and the anecdotes which the descendant of the 
Irish prophet was in the practice of improvising as his 
own from the Annual Registers! What had I done 
that Mr Crosbie Hall should take it into his head—for 
no other reason, I believe, than my distraction—to fall 
in love with the young widow, and murder my rest 
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by smoking his pipe for two hours on my bed every 
other evening, to ask me what I thought of his chances! 
Cheerful Party! Cheerful Pandemonium! But for an 
event wholly unlooked for, which exploded the whole 
concern at a day’s notice, the ‘snug bachelor’s room’ 
would have yielded a candidate for Bedlam. 

Mrs Livingstone and the diplomatist, by way of 
bettering their respective fortunes—I sincerely trust 
they were neither disappointed—came to the resolution 
of amalgamating them, and departed simultaneously, 
without even taking me into their confidence—I pre- 
sume for the seat of his mission. Nothing breaks up 
a Cheerful Party like a death or an elopement. Mr 
O’Shannon—between whom and the count, I found 
afterwards, some pecuniary partnerships existed, for his 
share in which, in the hurry of his matrimonial pre- 
parations, the latter had forgotten to provide—retired 
immediately to his estates; Mr Crosbie Hall took a 
fortnight’s leave of absenct, on medical certificate of a 
complaint in the heart, and repaired that organ by a tem- 
porary sojourn at Boulogne; and the ‘ well-informed 
woman’ and the ‘large-patterned lady’ made up their 
differences, re-swore eternal friendship, and went off 
together to a new rival establishment, discovered by 
the former, in the next street, where the two ladies 
introducing one another were received ‘on terms of 
advantage.’ I thought it scarcely fair to desert my 
hostess in her misfortunes, which, however—perhaps 
from their not being without precedent in her experi- 
ences—she bore with admirable fortitude. I continued, 
therefore, for a few days, in undisturbed possession of 
the soup and fish, doilies and dinner-napkins, aforesaid, 
until a new Cheerful Party—in the shape of a gentleman 
and his wife, tired of housekeeping, a hobbledehoy at 
King’s College, an officer in the army, who had sold 
out ‘because he didn’t like it,’ and a young lady who 
couldn’t agree with her relatives—rose, phenix-like, 
from the ashes of the old one, when I very respectfully 
took my leave. 

That it is not impossible for half-a-dozen people to 
make such mutual concessions to one another’s fancies 
and foibles as may enable them to live for six months 
in harmony together, even though bound by no 
stronger ties than common convenience and the 
claims of good-breeding, I am far from doubting ; and 
I am most willing, therefore, to believe that the dis- 
comforts I experienced must have been the result of 
some mismanagement of my own, and those i witnessed, 
peculiar to the Cheerful Party in which it was my 
fortune to serve my second apprenticeship to the toils 
of independent domesticity. 


JOURNEY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
CALIFORNIA. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


From this point on Green River, some of the congre- 
gated emigrants determined to take the route to 
California by Fort Hall, others through the Mormon 
settlement of Deseret; but Mr Edwardson and his 
friends chose the less frequented, though more direct 
course, gone over by the celebrated explorer of those 
regions, Kit Carson—a name well known on the 
frontiers for enterprise, indomitable courage, and 
success. Our travellers now, outstripping some larger 
caravans, with the compass only for their guide, kept 
steadily on for what is called the South Pass, being 
that ridge of the Rocky Mountains from which the 
streams begin to flow westward into the Pacific. 

There is no more hopeful, more beautiful feature of 
this magnificent continent, than its innumerable fine 
Trivers, into which flow so many tributary streams: 
it would seem as if prepared by all-bounteous nature 
for a swarming and a busied people, to whom water, 
navigable water, is so imperatively necessary. 


Green River, which our travellers had last crossed, is 
a fork or tributary of the Nebraska, and they soon met 
with another, where an unfortunate incident took 
place. On reaching its bank, they found a comfortable 
log-hut, inhabited by two white men, who had here 
established themselves, to make a little fortune by 
assisting the numerous pilgrims towards the ‘shrine 
of gold’ to cross the deep and rapid stream, that 
swept in graceful curves through a thicket of willows 
and cotton-wood. These enterprising Americans from 
the state of New York, had constructed a strong 
and ingenious ferrying-machine out of two wagons, 
minus the wheels and coverings. They werg planked 
over, forming one raft, which had strong ropes at each 
end passed round the massive trunk of a tree, by which 
means it was pulled by the two men over and back 
again. The raft carried men, wagons, and goods; but 
the draught and riding animals were obliged to swim 
over, which they usually did after their owners with 
perfect docility. There was one fine mule, however, 
which, whether from weakness or refractoriness, went 
off from the line of crossing, just in midst of the stream. 
Her owner—who was not of Mr Edwardson’s party, 
but was on the raft at the same time with him—jumped 
into the water, to endeavour to keep the poor animal 
from certain destruction, should the current overpower 
her. The man got hold only of her tail, to which he 
persisted in holding on, in spite of the anxious calls and 
shoutings of the spectators. It was a sad scene. Mule 
and owner were swept down by the force of the current, 
and all the man’s strength, when at length he became 
conscious of his danger, could not avail him to stem 
it and return. There was no possibility of affording 
assistance. One or two piteous wails were heard, as 
the hapless emigrant, so late full of life and hope, 
struggling now in death, disappeared beneath the trees 
that fringed the fatal river’s brink. This event made 
a deep impression on all who witnessed it; and the 
brother of the unfortunate young man wept like an 
infant, refusing to be comforted. 

When our travellers at length reached the South 
Pass, they took a day’s rest. They were several thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level, and found it very cold. 
Mr Edwardson described one of his morning-watches as 
the bitterest he ever experienced. This was not, how- 
ever, the highest altitude they gained, although they 
had no correct mode of measuring it. Their course 
sometimes led them across a circumscribed plain, 
sometimes to climb an ascending slope, and then, with 
more difficulty, to descend abruptly into a sheltered 
valley. On one occasion, having to dig for some water, 
they found a large block of ice, imbedded as it were in 
the rock, and covered with a thin stratum of earth and 
coarse stunted grass. In general, the ground was very 
spongy, quite like an Irish quaking-bog ; and they were 
in the utmost consternation many times, for fear of 
the wagon sinking into it. Three weeks they floundered 
through this cold and hilly region, only occasionally 
meeting with some small fertilising streams, on whose 
banks was tolerable herbage, and where they met 
with deer and water-fowl, chiefly ducks. Whenever it 
was possible, they kept by the course of these streams, 
then not far from their sources; and when it was 
necessary for their sustenance, they took some game. 
Dash now feasted ; but the other animals grew weaker 
and weaker; the coarse pasturage was not sufficiently 
nourishing to sustain them under such constant heavy 
work. One of the horses was left here to die; 
Edwardson’s being the only one remaining, which he 
and his friends rode alternately. It soon became evident, 
under these circumstances, that they must make up 
their minds to abandon the wagon; but, as with it 
much of their goods must be lost, it was not without 
an anxious consultation this was resolved on; and here 
the real hardships of the journey commenced, all that 


The | had preceded being but joke in comparison. . 
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It may here be mentioned, that this misfortune was 
partly caused by the mistakes they had committed as 
regards appointments. They ought to have had no 
wagon. Six or eight pack-mules would have carried 
all that was necessary, besides enabling them to trans- 
port some provision when they took game. A tent, 
a cooking pot and kettle, a single change of under- 
clothing, with abundance of ammunition, was quite 
sufficient; and the provisions should have been only 
some flour, coffee, sugar, and a little cordial in case of 
sickness. The outer garments should have been entirely 
of leather; but, especially, they should have retained 
a good supply of hard cash, as at the different stations 
or forts bread stuff is always to be had, though at a 
high price. 

The wagon, then, was now unloaded; trunks and 
provisions were overhauled, as what could be retained 
must be packed on the mules, and it was absolutely 
necessary to make their loads as light as possible. 
Trunks, and almost all their clothing, the greater part 
of their provisions, and the tent—indeed, every super- 
fluity, and many things hitherto considered essential, 
and some to which memories and associations clung 
yet more tenaciously—were all, not without a severe 
struggle, left on the mountains, perhaps to be useful to 
some succeeding traveller, perhaps to find their way to 
some Indian wigwam. Packs were then made out of 
the canvas-covering of the tent; and, at the teamster’s 
own request, he retraced his steps, expecting to fall 
in with some other party, to whom his services would 
be more acceptable. 

Behold now our gentlemen-emigrants !—all gentle- 
manly appliances laid aside—three of them walking 
by the side of as many laden mules, one resting his 
weary feet on a now sorry-looking jaded horse. Each 
had put on his strongest suit; but boots were all worn 
out, and they were reduced to Indian moccasins. 
They slept, wrapped in a blanket, on the earth, and 
with the sky their only canopy. 

On the banks of Bear River, they again encountered 
some travellers, under whose tent they enjoyed one 
night’s shelter. They were loading for the start in 
the morning, when a gigantic Indian of the Utah 
tribe stalked up to the camping-place. He was con- 
siderably upwards of six feet high, stout in proportion, 
and apparently very vain of his size and strength; for 
he looked at those of the whites who were of less 
stature with an air of superb disdain, measuring them 
with his eye, and uttering a contemptuous ‘ ugh.’ 
This at length attracted the notice of an emigrant 
lying on the ground, who slowly rose, and towering 
above the savage, looked down in turn upon him, 
patting him on the head with a low expressive laugh. 
On this, the red man slunk away, quite crest-fallen ; 
and the huge Kentuckian coolly returned to his reeum- 
bent posture and his solacing pipe. ‘The Utah Indians 
are physically superior to most other tribes, but they 
are gentle and friendly, and few in number. 

One day the route lay by the side of an extensive 
lake, formed by a collection of warm sulphur-springs, 
the drinking of which our travellers found beneficially 
medicinal, and preventive of scurvy, to which men are 
liable when compelled to eat, as they were, so large a 
proportion of salted and animal food. ‘There were also 
salt-springs among the hills, where they replenished 
their stock of salt, and beds of sal-eratus* in a pure 
state, which the Mormons collect and carry to their 
settlement. A severe misfortune befell, in consequence 
of some of the springs proving strongly alkaline, of 
which, before the travellers were aware of it, the 
horse drank freely. They had no corrective among 
their scanty stores, and so he died, to his owner’s great 
regret. From the same cause, one of the mules 


* Probably identical with natron, a native sesquicarbonate of 
soda, used in many countries as leaven for bread. 


sick, but lived a few days longer: when she died, 
the travellers were compelled to abandon more of their 
effects, reserving chiefly as much as possible of their 
flour and coffee, which, with the blankets, ammunition, 
and one or two cooking utensils, were all the three 
surviving mules could carry in their weakened 
condition. 

In this plight, with rather anxious forebodings, they 
reached what is generally known as Sweet Water 
River. It flows through an extensive valley, but at so 
great an altitude above the sea, that the weather was 
cool and bracing. At a short distance from the river, 
they found a very singular rock, bare of any soil, and 
precipitously towering to a great height; it is called 
Independence, from its having been first discovered 
on the 4th of July. On its smooth sides were carved 
many names and dates by passing travellers. Edward- 
son and his companions added theirs to the number; 
and would have scaled the rock to the summit, had 
they been less oppressed by fatigue and privation. 
By this time, they were compelled to place themselves 
on a small allowance of bread; and, when they did 
not meet with game, they often felt the cravings of 
absolute hunger. 

They journeyed by the brink of Sweet Water River 
till the route diverged. Crossing a steep and wooded 
hill, they found a barren level; after traversing which, 
they suddenly came to a gorge or cafion, the path 
through which was strewn with loose rocks and trunks 
of fallen trees, so as to be almost impassable. Here 
they overtook several wagons, brought to a dead stop, 
with travellers, baggage, and animals—“‘ in a fix,’ as the 
Yankees say, and in no very complacent mood, it may 
be imagined. Mr Edwardson’s party were too weak 
themselves to aflord any assistance; and so made the 
best of their own way, for the first time congratulating 
themselves on the lightness of their luggage. 

On emerging from the savage gorge, our travellers 
found themselves in another extensive valley, dotted 
here and there with clumps of willows. A clear and 
beautiful stream, not larger than a brook, meandered 
over the plain, its banks covered with short but rich 
grass. This was too tempting an opportunity to 
be neglected of refreshing the exhausted mules; and, 
accordingly, they remained for two days under a close 
covert of willows. ‘They then proceeded lingeringly 
over the comparatively fertile vale, choosing at night 
the closest thickets to rest, and keeping a very vigilant 
guard, as this was one of the haunts of the Digger 
Indians. This tribe is the lowest in the scale of 
humanity, at least on this part of the continent. They 
wear no clothing whatever ; they neither sow, nor reap, 
nor hunt; but exist by digging for roots (whence their 
name), and by eating the succulent cones of a pine 
that grows on these mountains: the cones taste like a 
coarse nut, and are a favourite food of the grizzly bear, 
which also infests the hills and valleys, though not in 
great numbers. 

In a low, sheltered spot, near the water-course that 
murmured pleasantly by, our wearied pilgrims were 
making themselves as comfortable as they could, 
broiling some ducks for supper, when, most unfor- 
tunately, some long dry grass on which they were 
reposing took fire from an accidental spark. In a 
moment, they were surrounded by flames, and it was 
only by the most strenuous efforts they rescued their 
mules from being scorched. Happily, the wind blew 
towards the stream; so that, by dint of beating on the 
edges of the fire with green willow-branches, they 
soon extinguished it, and betook themselves to much- 

ed repose. Hardly had the others fallen asleep, 
ere the sentinel was surprised by the apparition of 
a white man, whom he challenged; and having 
received a satisfactory reply in good English, the 
stranger was admitted to the little bivouac. It was 
a singular midnight rencontre, in a place so wild and 
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solitary, and it soon appeared to be a most welcome 
one to the lonely wanderer, who was at first in so 
much excitement as to be hardly able to assure 
himself of his safety. He explained, that he had been 
sent back by his company, who were about six hours’ 
march ahead, to seek a missing ox. Fearlessly he had 
retraced their steps of the preceding day; but his 
bravery was in a great measure the result of ignorance 
—his ignorance of dangers that were not far off—for, 
wandering in his search among the willow-thickets, he 
suddenly discovered a party of Digger Indians, in num- 
ber about 200, encamped in the plain not more than a 
mile from the place where they then were. Fortunately, 
the night-wanderer escaped without being discovered, 
and Mr Edwardson’s party thanked Providence they 
had not been seen by these mischievous savages, who, 
to possess themselves of the mules and packs, would 
at once have ruthlessly murdered them all. The light 
and smoke of the enkindled grass had led the terrified 
American to the resting-place of our travellers, who 
resolved, tired as they were, instantly to decamp, 
avoid the thickets, and keep to the open plain, as less 
liable to surprise from their dangerous neighbours. 
Accordingly, they stopped not again till they had 
advanced fully ten miles, their new companion’s spirits 
and courage reviving at every successive mile’s distance 
they gained from the savages who had so much 
alarmed him. ‘They were compelled to rest a whole 
day after this forced march ; and they saw by the fires 
on different parts of the mountains that the Indians 
were on the alert, and were telegraphing each other 
that ‘pale faces’ were in their country. Knowing 
the cowardly and treacherous character of these 
Digger Indians, our emigrants thereafter took care to 
bivouac in open spots, where surprise was impossible. 
They feared no open attack, even from overwhelming 
numbers; for each of them had seven shots ready in 
rifles and revolvers, one volley from which would 
have sent an army of Diggers flying, like chaff before 
the wind. ‘Their new acquaintance remained with Mr 
Edwardson’s party till they came up with his own, 
who had promised to await his return. He met with 
but a surly reception, because he had not brought 
back the animal he was sent to seek; nor did Mr 
Edwardson and friends experience more courtesy, 
although they had to their utmost protected and 
assisted the fugitive who had taken shelter with them. 
Leaving, therefore, their new friend to make up matters 
as he could, our party advanced on their way, and 
in two days, after crossing another eminence, they 
encamped in an extensive plain, studded with lakes, 
at the foot of a lofty mountain. ‘The plain was 
thronged with emigrants, recruiting their teams before 
attempting the arduous ascent. It proved, however, 
more gradual than was expected, and tolerably smooth 
at first; but when at the computed height of 6000 feet, 
they experienced inconvenience from the rarity of the 
atmosphere and the increasing cold. Neither men nor 
beasts could advance otherwise than slowly, becoming 
breathless on the slightest exertion. This, of course, 
increased as they got higher, till, when at about 10,000 
feet in altitude, they were obliged to pause to rest 
every fifty yards. On the summit, there was snow 
falling, and lying thick on the ground; as they 
descended on the other side, it became sleet, and then 
rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning, the 
effect of which in that region was terrific. Late at 
night the travellers, drenched and weary, about half- 
way down the mountain, sought repose in a cleft 
of a rock, huddled together, each wrapped in his 
blanket, and the patient mules, like dogs, stretched 
close beside them. Fortunately, fuel was plenty, and 
they made a good fire. These mountains are covered, 
for a great way up, with gigantic pines, above 200 feet 
high, which produce the edible cones before mentioned. 
The weary wayfarers rested here a day. They saw 


fires all around them, but had no desire to make 
any nearer acquaintance with them, for they might 
as probably be surrounded by savage foes as by 
emigrant countrymen. 

Their mules were this day reduced to two, by the 
death of another from exhaustion and want; for it isa 
singular, but well-known fact, that where the pine-tree 
grows there is no herbage on the soil; so much so, that 
even in the fertile state of South Carolina a collection 
of pines is called, not a pine-wood, but a pine-barren. 

The situation of the four friends was now becoming 
serious. Their provision was reduced to some coffee 
and pollenta, which they often ate, merely mixed up 
into a paste with some cold water. They were out of 
the region of easily accessible game, and were often 
even savagely hungry. They were still, it is true, 
in the way of overtaking other emigrants, who might 
have a little to spare; but as they had no means of 
transporting it, they could only take a small and 
temporary supply, and that too at an enormous price, 
which had so far reduced their little stock of money, 
that this means of support was very nearly exhausted. 
Strange it seems, yet true, that countrymen, exiles 
from home, under similar circumstances of toil and 
hardship, cherishing the same hopes, pushing for the 
same goal, were not, at this stage of the journey, 
found disposed to be courteous, far less generous, 
to each other. Selfishness was everywhere in the 
ascendant. ‘Chey seemed not to remember that they 
might by and by need help themselves; or if they did, 
it looked as if they only grasped what they had the 
closer, that the evil day might be put off the longer. 
Some actually died of fatigue and want, and were 
left by their companions by the wayside where they 
fell. Mr Edwardson and his friends bought while 
they could; they then begged, to satisfy the cravings 
of nature; but no man gave to them. The strong 
men were becoming emaciated and weak; and yet, 
in the descent of the mountain, they were obliged, 
| one on each side, to hold tight the lariats attached to 
the mules’ heads, to prevent the poor creatures from 
tumbling forward in their weakness. It was here, too, 
they lost poor Dash. He had become so enfeebled, he 
could no longer drag himself onward, and at length 
was seized at intervals with °~ convulsions of 
approaching dissolution. It wa “vere pang to his 
master, but he was compelled zeave him to die; 
the poor animal looking after his receding friends with 
glazing eye, and the most piteous whining. 

About this time, the gentlemen were a fortnight 
without tasting any sort of animal food—coffee and 
pollenta forming their whole sustenance; but when 
they had surmounted the highest part of their route, 
they considered it absolutely necessary to stop at the 
first place where grass and water were to be found, 
in order to seek some game. Having discovered a 
tolerably commodious spot, Edwardson and his fast 


friend Powell set out in search of the black-tailed 
deer, the only denizens of the mountains, except the 
| grizzly bear, which is a customer one would rather 
| avoid than meet at any time. After walking the 
| whole day, faint and foot-sore, the friends reached a 
spring in a pretty dell, clothed with tufted grass and 
| soft moss. Here they saw fresh marks of deer, which 
had evidently been drinking there a short time before. 
Evening was coming on, but with eager, yet trembling 
hope, they ensconced themselves within shot, imagining 
the game might return to the spring; which accord- 
ingly proved to be the case, and a fine buck gladdened 
their longing sight. They fired together, and the 
animal bounded into the air, and then fell dead. 
Quickly the rejoicing hunters kindled a fire, and 
refreshed themselves with a well-broiled steak; and 
then they hastened to their companions with as much 
venison as they could carry. They were received, it 


will be believed, with joy and thankfulness, poor 
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Livingstone even giving a feeble cheer. They then 
feasted on roast venison, pollenta, and coffee, and slept 
soundly. Mr Edwardson having taken the precaution 
to ascertain the bearings of the spring, the whole 
party returned there next morning, found the deer as 
they had left it, and remained another day to give the 
mules their fill of the rich herbage. Refreshed and 
strengthened, the travellers once more set out cheerily, 
as they reckoned they were not now above 100 miles 
from the nearest settlement of the Diggings; but it 
became a matter of life and death with them to push on 
rapidly. For two or three days, they overtook bodies 
of emigrants, most of them quite as badly off as 
themselves ; and to others, for a scanty meal, they had 
to pay such prices that their purses were almost 
completely drained. They were nearly barefoot. For 
a month, they had only had one shirt apiece; their 
hats were crownless; their outer garments ragged 
and soiled; and, above all, hunger almost constantly 
depressed their energies. Once more they killed a deer; 
but though they feasted at the time, they could carry 
but little with them for future use, so that at last 
they were thirty-six hours without any food whatever. 
At length, on issuing from a thicket, they were 
cheered with the sight of a tent with a sign-board, 
bearing the interesting legend ‘ Wisky for sail.’ 
Having tasted nothing in the form of a stimulant for 
weeks, fainting and exhausted in body and mind, Mr 
Edwardson produced his last coin, and called for a 
drink to each. There was but one tumbler; but in 
turns they partook of the grateful refreshment, and 
our young friend received in change out of his five- 
dollar piece, one dollar! Enlivened, yet somewhat 
crest-fallen at the cost, and the state of their present 
finances, they left the booth of the wilderness in eager 
haste. They were told they were only forty miles from 
Sacramento city! They had once more, however, to 
bivouae and to watch for the night. They knew that 
vigilance was here more necessary than ever, for the 
Indians continually prowl near the settlements. On 
the bank of a small brook, where there was some 
closely cropped grass, and a cluster of trees cast a 
grateful shade, they set their usual guard, tethered the 
nearly famished beasts, and three of the party slept in 
peace. Mr Edwardson had the second or midnight 
watch. It was a beautiful night, with the harvest- 
moon nearly at the full. The young man was even 
feverishly anxious for the termination of all this 
unlooked-for toil—to hear of his home and friends— 
and again to feel himself amidst accustomed scenes. 
Deeply, and not unpleasingly, he mused, when he 
was startled by the apparition of a tall figure crossing 
where the mules were trying to pick a few scanty 
blades by the sweet moonlight. Cocking his rifle, 
Mr Edwardson at once challenged the stranger, who 
with the utmost sang-froid walked towards him, pre- 
senting his own piece, and saying: ‘ Darn it, old fellow, 
two can play at that game!’ The midnight visitor 
proved to be a gold-digger on a ‘prospecting’ expedi- 
tion. He had been unsuccessful in the locality he had 
selected for digging, and was now on the return from 
looking about him for some more favourable spot where 
he might ‘try again.’ Such expeditions are generally 
kept profoundly secret. The ‘prospector’ explained to 
Mr Edwardson the best and nearest road to Weaver 
Town, saying they might reach it by two o'clock, if 
they started early. r a somewhat lengthened 
conversation, and much questioning on both sides, the 
stranger and Mr Edwardson parted cordially, promising 
each other a meeting some fine day in San Francisco. 
Our little party were early on the route, but alto- 
gether missed the course indicated to them ; nor was it 
much wonder they should have done so. The country 
was thickety and hilly; tracks were numerous, ill- 
defined, and straggling in all directions; but the 
weather was delicious, and cheerfulness prevailed over 


impatience, yea, even though they had had no breakfast, 
and the prospect of a dinner seemed remote. It was a 
matter of surprise to them that they met no one: the 
fact was, they fairly lost their way amongst rocks and 
underwood, through the latter of which they had often 
to cut a passage with their bowie-knives—the compass 
indicating the direction of their route. At last they 
reached the settlement called Weaver Town, about five 
o'clock pM. This town presented a most singular and 
half-civilised appearance. It was chiefly composed of 
canvas tents; a few only of the more substantial and 
industrious of the inhabitants taking the time and 
trouble to erect log-houses for themselves. The dwell- 
ings were situated on the steep sides of a wooded 
gully or ravine. They were shaded by gigantic oaks 
and pine-trees, and the bare rock peeped from matted 
underwood and flowering parasitic plants, whose luxu- 
riance was interfered with only when a man wanted a 
small space on which to raise his mushroom dwelling. 

When Mr Edwardson and his companions reached 
this place, fatigue, and even hunger, were forgotten in 
their anxiety to see the spot to which the eyes of the 
whole civilised world were at that moment eagerly 
directed. The gold-diggers were all at work in a con- 
tinuation of the gully, which winded and stretched 
itself towards the north and west. ‘The workers were 
a strangely ragamuffin-looking set; faces overgrown 
with hair uncut and unkempt; many shirtless, and all 
more or less ragged. Some were breaking rocks and 
soil with the pickaxe; others gathering the disjointed 
fragments, and washing the débris in pans, to discover 
the precious metal they sought. While Mr Edwardson 
looked on, he observed that some were very successful ; 
while others, equally skilful and energetic, were toi..ag 
literally for dust and ashes. The average produce of 
these diggings at the time, was two to three ounces of 
gold per day each man; but some realised five or six. 

But the sight of the glittering ore men covet so 
anxiously, could not satisfy the craving appetites of 
our wayworn travellers. They soon, therefore, turned 
to the dwellings to seek some refreshment. The 
articles for sale were chiefly whisky, molasses, beef, 
and flour, for which the prices were exorbitant. Flour 
was worth at the time 200 dollars per barrel (1.40)! 
A log-house, more spacious than the rest at Weaver 
Town, was pointed out to the newly arrived strangers 
as the place of public entertainment. On being told 
they had no money, mine host was quite surly— 
another proof, were proof wanting, how much the 
desire of gain, growing by what it feeds upon, hardens 
the heart to the commonest charities and courtesies 
of life. Mr Edwardson offered the man a bill on 
San Francisco; but he was suspicious, as well as 
grasping. ere was only the alternative of disposing 
of one of the mules; and here the strangers found 
buying and selling two very different things, especially 
when necessity is on the side of the seller. True, the 
poor beast was lean and weak; but a week’s good feed, 
with rest, would restore her. Yes; but they were 
compelled to take 40 dollars (L.8) for the best of the 
two surviving mules. They were then furnished with 
a good meal of beaf-steaks, wheaten cakes, and excel- 
lent coffee, for which they were charged 5 dollars each, 
and received 20 dollars in money as the balance of the 
price of the mule. There being no grass near at hand, 
two of the dollars were expended in purchasing for 
their last animal some mouldy biscuit, half of which 
they soaked and gave her, and the poor creature ate it 
greedily : the other half was reserved for her morning 
repast. 

The gentlemen, unable to afford a lodging, slept that 
night on the hill, close to the inhospitable dwellings, 
and sheltered by the trees, while the beauteous moon 
gazed serene and solemn on the first uninterrupted 
repose they had all had for four months. Grateful 
to Providence, and invigorated by rest and food, they 
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cheerfully set out early on their last stage. The way 
lay through groves of magnificent oaks, here and there 
broken by rugged rocks, but the road well defined 
and hard beaten. They frequently met wagons, cava- 
liers, and pedestrians, all on their way to the Diggings. 
They alone seemed returning. Those they now met 
had come to Sacramento by sea, while the companies 
that had by the land-route preceded them, almost 
invariably terminated their wandering at localities they 
were leaving behind them. 

They reached Sacramento city the same day after 
dark, and once more bivouacked outside of the town, 
Next morning, they made their entrée somewhat, it 
must be confessed, in the guise of a remnant of 
Falstaff’s regiment. The main street of the ‘city’ 
was thronged with men hurrying to and fro: there was 
hardly a female to be seen. There were auctions going 
on in the middle of the street, where a most bizarre 
assortment of articles brought what the newly arrived 
considered unaccountable prices. This suggested a 
bright idea. Why not dispose of their solitary mule 
in this novel fashion? Doubtless they would obtain a 
much higher price for her than by private bargain. 
Mr Edwardson, therefore, obtained an interview with 
one of the auctioneers, who at once assented to his 
request. Joe Powell mounted, to shew the animal’s 
paces, which, to say the plain truth, were about as 
sorry as was the figure her rider cut—shirtless, shoe- 
less, hatless, and out at elbows. This spectacle seemed 
highly to amuse the spectators; but, to the strangers’ 
surprise, the biddings soon became animated, so that 
they got their mule knocked down at 100 dollars, out 
of which 10 per cent. was paid to the auctioneer. 
Immediately after this, the faithful treasurer divided 
equally the 108 dollars he held; and, as each now had 
something for present necessity, they agreed to sepa- 
rate, and find every man his own way. One of them 
remained in Sacramento, and is there still, growing 
rich ; two others settled in San Francisco; the fourth, 
not long afterwards, returned home by the seaward 
course, and through the Isthmus of Panama. 

But we must now follow the fortunes of Mr 
Edwardson. 


PIPES. 


We are going to say a few words concerning pipes, 
which have latterly thrust themselves forward for 
observation in a rather unusual style in this great 
city of London, and set our thoughts flowing all about 
and through them. The reader, we hope, will soon see 
that the subject is one of no trifling importance, and 
that it has some interesting aspects. 

We might begin our disquisition by reminding him 
that he is himself nothing but a walking and talking 
tubular machine; that from the hairs of his head to the 
pores of his toes, from his grand aorta to his minutest 
capillaries, not forgetting his alimentary canal with 
its subservient apparatus, he is but a conglomerated 
system of pipe-works. We might shew also, that in 
this he but resembles the vegetable kingdom, which is 
nothing but one stupendous concatenation and involu- 
tion of tubular structures. But we scorn to be prosy 
and plagiaristic under the pretence of being scientific, 
and shall therefore leave all that for him to rummage 
up at his leisure, should he need the information, and 
feel the inclination to acquire it. The pipes we are 
going to look at shall be the pipes of man’s own manu- 
facture, with which he has sought to minister to his 
own necessities, convenience, or pleasure, or to effect 
for the body social, as far as might be, what the 
wondrous organisms of nature accomplish for the 
individual objects of her care. 

We may feel pretty sure that the first pipe used for 
an artificial purpose was not artificially constructed. 


a bamboo, or a reed cut from the swamp—whether it 
was a rude musical-instrument, or served some simple 
hydraulic purpose, it would serve no useful end to 
inquire. That man took to blowing wind-instruments, 
and dancing to their music, before he learned to lead 
water through a pipe, seems, judging from the habits 
of savage tribes in our own day, likely enough; but we 
will pass the savage era, and look in upon our progeni- 
tors, when civilisation and social usages had stimulated 
contrivance, and given birth to new necessities. 
The applicability of pipes to the purpose of convey- 
ing water from some distant natural reservoir to the 
dwellings of man, must have been a very early dis- 
covery; and if we do not find pipes of very great 
antiquity among the remains of ancient cities, it may 
be owing to the fact, that they were first made of very 
perishable materials, and are no longer in existence. 
We know that the first pipes used extensively for that 
purpose by our own water-companies, were formed from 
the boughs and trunks of trees, hollowed out by means 
of augers of different sizes, and fitting into one another 
like the joints of a flute. A source of childish interest, 
to us some forty odd years ago, was to witness the 
boring of these trees, which were mostly elm, and to 
carry off the chips for a bonfire to celebrate one of 
the Duke’s victories. When, as was often the case, 
the boles were not straight, they had to be bored at 
each end; and if the entire perforation could not be 
completed that way, a stumpy kind of auger was 
rammed in as far as it would go, and, being wedged 
into the required position to turn the corner, was 
worked round, after the manner of a screw with a 
screw-driver, until the passage was effected. These 
pipes were invariably laid down with the bark upon 
them, which helped to preserve them from decay; 
they were, from motives of safety, laid beneath the 
foot-pavements, to escape pressure in the wagon-way ; 
and, under favourable circumstances, they would last 
as long as the generation that laid them down. They 
were frequently out of repair, however, and testified 
that condition by an impromptu fountain in the foot- 
path; but they were repaired in a few minutes by a 
handy fellow, who displaced a flag with his pickaxe, 
turned up the earth with his spade, and medicated the 
wound in a moment by driving in a peg with a hammer. 
These wooden pipes answered their end very well, while 
they lasted, in all those places where water was supplied 
from the works on the continuous system; but where 
the intermittent plan was followed, as in London, they 
were the source of endless nuisances and abominations. 
When the water was turned off, and the air admitted, 
the damp wood grew mouldy, and rotted, and the next 
rush of water carried the mildew and the rotten fibre 
into the vats and cisterns of the inhabitants. Of this 
we had woful personal experience some years ago, on 
the Surrey side of the Thames. How many miles of 
the old wooden pipes yet continue to do duty under- 
ground in the neighbourhood of London and else- 
where, we will not undertake to say; but not very 
long ago, in the neighbourhood of Deptford, we came 
upon the aforesaid handy Jack, armed with his spade 
and pickaxe, hammer and pegs, and saw him disinter 
a leaky patient, apply the potent styptic, and cover 
him up again, quite comfortably—all in three minutes. 
Pipes of earthenware are among the most frequent 
memorials of ancient cities; and there is no doubt that 
they were in extensive use for the purpose of water- 
conveyance among the Romans. It has been assumed, 
that because the conquerors of the world erected vast 
aqueducts, they not only missed the hydrostatic para- 
dox, but were ignorant of the principles of hydraulics 
altogether. We don’t know what to say to that. It 
is true that Rome was supplied with water by nine 
aqueducts ; but the water was led from them to the 
dwellings of the citizens by earthenware pipes, which, 


Whether it was the bone of an animal, or the shaft of 


according to Veginus, delivered not less than 26,000,000 
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of gallons daily; and it is not easy to see how, with 
such a delivery to manage, and the experience they 
must necessarily derive from it, such a people could 
have escaped a knowledge of the laws of fluids. In 
making use of earthenware pipes, the ancients pro- 
bably were impelled as much by economy as any other 
consideration; but they could not have selected a 
better medium for the conveyance of water; and it 
is on all accounts to be regretted that we have not 
followed their example. The pipes of iron and lead, 
through which our water-supply reaches us, have been 
the source of infinite annoyances and bodily diseases, 
which we should have escaped by the use of earthen- 
ware. Our water-companies have, one and all, ignored 
them, on the ground of their presumed frailty and fra- 
gility ; and yet we find them largely in use throughout 
France and Switzerland for the underground convey- 
ance of water—one firm of manufacturers having sup- 
plied no less than 20,000 miles of earthenware piping 
to various corporations within the last fifteen years 
for this identical purpose. Our engineers contend that 
the ‘hydraulic shock,’ as they term the sudden rush 
of water into empty pipes, would shiver them to atoms ; 
and so undoubtedly it would, as it does sometimes 
the strongest iron pipes, were the attempt made to 
use them under the system of intermittent supply ; 
but the public health demands everywhere a constant 
supply, under which there need be no recurrence of 
the destructive hydraulic shock. We can certainly 
do in this respect what has long been done by our 
neighbours. 

But though we use no earthenware pipes for the 
service to which they could be most advantageously 
applied, we yet manufacture them for other purposes, 
in quantities of which the unobservant public has not 
the remotest idea. Improvements in agriculture have 
brought them into demand for the drainage of land; 
and, buried beneath the grassy meadows and broad 
arable slopes of Britain, they lie in interminable 
reticulations, whose extent must be measured by tens 
of thousands of miles. Again, for thousands more, 
they lie along the margins of the iron road, to drain the 
rain-fall from the sleepers and keep the ballast dry. 
And again, sunk far underground in our populous 
cities, they pour the sewage of the dwelling into the 
main drain, or substitute the old brick culvert or the 
open ditch, sealing up the infectious effluvia that else 
would poison the air we breathe. They are of all 
sizes, from two inches in diameter, or less, to twenty, 
or more; they are manufactured by the simplest or 
the most elaborate means, from the mere turning of a 
handle and drying in the sun, to the careful casting in 
moulds and baking in the kiln; they are soft and 
porous, or hard and solid as a rock; they are imper- 
vious to air or water, or they are drilled in myriads of 
small holes for the percolation of the draining fluid. 


Fresh uses are discovered for them almost every day ; | 


and where their availability will end, no man at the 
mt moment need attempt to divine.* 

In this iron age, it is the iron pipe that asserts its 
sovereignty over all the rest, and claims the most 
of our attention. Millions of capital, in the shape of 
iron pipes, lie buried not a yard below the feet of the 
pedestrian as he walks the streets of London. The water 
and the gas companies invariably pipe with iron, though 
both might use earthenware if they chose. There are 
between fifty and sixty miles of streets in London, 
exclusive of the new suburbs; and throughout their 
whole length lie, side by side, beneath the pavements, 
the huge iron mains of the gas and water companies. 
These mains are often doubled, trebled, and quad- 
rupled, to meet the requirements of the district ; and 


* In Paris, they are using glazed earthenware pipes for chim- 
a afford no locus for the deposit of soot; and we were 
that, when exactly vertical, they never require sweeping. 


it is likely that the fifty miles of streets, added to the 
additional extent of suburb, contain not less than 300 
miles of main pipes, averaging some ten inches in 
diameter. Add to these the monster pipes, a yard in 
diameter, many leagues of which are in the course of 
laying down, east, west, north, and south of the metro- 
polis, while we write, and some notion may be formed 
of the mass of iron buried for our convenienc+ beneath 
the soil of this vast city. In a hundred other cities 
and towns in the realm, there is the same or a corre- 
sponding prodigality in the use of iron pipes; which, 
with our national predisposition for whatever is durable 
and substantial, we are continually pressing into ser- 
vice. The manufacture of these indispensable articles 
may be regarded as a modern species of industry; at 
anyrate, it has grown up, within the memory of persons 
now living, from a comparatively insignificant trade to 
one of great extent and importance. The work employs 
a considerable number of hands; and, as the process 
of casting a large pipe is no trifling pastime, but a 
work of considerable responsibility, a class of men have 
to be employed upon whom reliance can be placed. 
Tron pipes were originally cast horizontally in moulds 
of sand, the preparation of which was a work of 
much time and care. They are now cast upright, in 
moulds sunk in the ground ; and the labour attendant 
on the process is in some measure reduced. A year or 
two ago, an ingenious inventor patented a mode of 
manufacturing iron pipes, or pipes of any metal, not so 
much by casting as by a species of churning. Only a 
single mould was wanted, and that, instead of having 
to be renewed for each pipe, was available for an 
indefinite number. The mould, ir fact, is a cylinder, 
which, by means of steam-power applied to the proper 
machinery, is set revolving at the rate of some thou- 
sands of times per minute. By the use of a stop-cock, 
the molten metal is projected into the cylinder through 
the shaft upon which it revolves, and, by the rapidity 
of the revolution, is deposited upon its interior to any 
required thickness. The contraction which ensues on 
the cooling of the metal, enables it to be withdrawn 
readily from the mould, when the pipe is complete ; and 
the mould, as soon as it has been artificially cooled, is 
again ready for use. Pipes made in this way were 
found to be much closer in texture, and, therefore, 
much stronger than those cast in the usual method ; 
and it was calculated that they would bear double the 
hydraulic pressure of ordinary pipes. The process was 
also applicable to other purposes—such as the pro- 
duction of vases, bomb-shells, balusters—anything, in 
short, for which a hollow circular mould could be 
formed. They could be made of any degree of thick- 
ness or thinness, and we have ourselves seen sections 
of a pipe nearly a foot in diameter, yet little, if 
anything, thicker than a bank-note. Still, notwith- 
standing the completeness of the theory, it so happens 
that, from some trifling and unaccountable hitch in the 
machinery, which has hitherto baffled the ingenuity of 
the experimenters, the system of churning metal pipes 
hangs fire, and refuses to answer the expectation of its 
ingenious inventor, and the scarcely less interested 
public. 

But the great iron mains, vast and extensive as they 
are, represent but a small fractional proportion of the 
world of metal pipes. For every fathom of them that 
lies buried in the ground, there are hundreds of yards 
of smaller feeders branching off in every direction, 
penetrating every house and workshop, from topmost 
garret to lowest cellar, to carry the elements of light 
and cleanliness, as well to the millionaire in his 
magnificent mansion as to the weary toilers of a 
thousand factories. We have heard it affirmed, that 
there are not less than 25,000 miles in length of this 
distributive kind of piping in actual use throughout 
the area on which modern London stands: this is more 
than enough to girdle the world, yet it is probable 
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that the estimate is not above the truth. The 
materials of which these service-pipes are made, 
comprise not only all the coarser metals, pure or in 
a mixed state, but at least two other substances, 
India-rubber and gutta-percha, which have latterly 
come into use. Such of these smaller pipes as are 
of iron, have to be cast by means similar to those 
employed in the production of the larger ones above 
described; but the immense majority of them are 
formed of the malleable metals, and are manufactured 
by powerful steam or hydraulic machinery to any 
length that may be required. The ancients made 
their leaden pipes by turning short lengths in a lathe, 
and afterwards soldering them together; and this 
rude mode of manufacture is the one still followed by 
some of the Scandinavian peoples. A great improve- 
ment on that plan was rolling the lead into flat sheets, 
cutting it in strips, rolling these round a steel rod or 
mandrel, and fusing together the parts that overlapped 
—a plan often practised even now. A second im- 
provement was to cast a foot of pipe twenty times 
as thick as it was wanted, and draw it through a 
succession of ‘collars,’ till it had stretched to twenty 
times its original length, and was reduced to its 
required thinness. A different plan is practised at 
the present day. The lead, in a semi-fluid state, is 
received in the cavity of a hydraulic-press, and while 
in the act of cooling and hardening, is forced by water- 
pressure through an orifice in which a mandrel is 
centrally fixed, and issues in finished pipes, which are 
coiled upon a cylinder to any length required. By 
the above means, not only lead, but any of the softer 
metals, may be readily manufactured into pipes of 
any substance, and of all diameters; and as an 
immense quantity of piping is in constant requisition 
for gas-fittings, the unceasing demand has stimulated 
competition, and the article is as cheap as it is 
easily produced. Serviceable gas-piping may be 
bought at a penny a foot; and the London workman 
has it in his power, for a few shillings, to supplant 
his farthing candle by a blaze that shall shame the 
dull daylight, at a less cost in the long-run than his 
previous outlay for tallow. Besides the service-pipes 
of metal, however, there are those of gutta-percha— 
which are, to a great extent, superseding the use of 
lead pipes for conveying water—and which, being free 
from poisonous deposits, and the attacks of frost, are 
infinitely to be preferred—and those of vulcanised 
India-rubber. These last are much in vogue among 
artists and artisans who work by gaslight, and to 
whom the convenience of moving the light by which 
they work is indispensable—a convenience which can 
hardly be attained by any other means. 

But we have not done with piping yet. There are 
in existence in this country tens of thousands of miles 
of piping which the unsuspicious public does not know 
to be piping at all. In our churches, chapels, theatres, 
and public institutions of all sorts, as well as to a great 
extent in our private houses—to say nothing of our gin- 
shops, where, perhaps, it is seen to the greatest perfec- 
tion—we are greeted with the spectacle of shining, bril- 
liant brass-work. Brass rods, brass rails, brass lamps 
and chandeliers, brass bedsteads, are all of them con- 
veniences in great favour; and beautiful things some 
of them are, and very much do they tend to the general 
comfort and convenience. But if they were all what 
they appear to be, and are generally taken to be—that 
is, solid brass—that useful compound of zinc and copper 
would have risen by this time to the rank of one of the 
precious metals. ‘The fact is, that all these splendid 
fabrics of pillars and rods are not brass, but brazen— 
they are pipes, and extremely thin pipes, of brass, 
containing rods of rough and solid iron. The iron 
rods of various diameters are obtained from the 
foundry, and permanently swaddled in a brass pipe 


- the following simple means:—A sort of night-cap 


of brass is fitted on to one end of the rod, which is 
griped fast by a vice; a steel collar, as much larger 
than the rod as will allow for a decent brass covering, 
lays hold of the night-cap, and at a signal from the 
fitter, is pulled by steam-power over the whole length 
of the rod, kneading the cold metal firmly upon its 
entire surface with as much ease, and in about the 
same time, as you draw on your stocking on getting 
out of bed. We have seen ten feet of a rod, an inch in 
diameter, thus coated with brass in seven seconds or 
thereabouts. So great is the pressure attendant on 
this process, that rough rods thus coated with brass 
can be separated from it in no other way than by 
melting in the furnace. 

We do not pretend that we have got to the end of 
the pipes: we have a notion, in fact, that the thing 
is not to be done; but we have got to the end of our 
tether, and must "leave the above hints for the reader’s, 
consideration—intending, if the editor will permit, to 
light a pipe of tobacco at some future time. 


KARL’S POVERTY. 


Tue good people of Drontheim say, that in a certain 
village north of their city, which is known to be the 
nearest town to the pole, there once lived two honest 
lads, named Christian and Karl, who, being coopers by 
trade, were accustomed to go from house to house 
selling their wooden vessels, and mending all that 
were broken. They had lived thus for three years, 
always going together, though they were no relations ; 
but their trade had been learned with the same master- 
cooper, their mothers had died in the same year, their 
fathers married in the next, and their step-mothers 
found out that they were the worst boys in creation. 
All these chances made them agree to inhabit an old 
forsaken hut, and travel the country in company. 
Whether it was the setting in of hard times, the change 
of fashions, or the coming of a new cooper, the story 
does not say; but trade grew dull with Christian and 
Karl. Housekeepers appeared willing to put up with 
half the pails and dishes which used to serve them. 
Things did not even get broken at the former rate; 
and, as they could not live on chips and shavings, 
the young coopers resolved to set forth and try their 
fortune in the rich towns to the southward. The days 
were at their longest, and the rye in the ear, when 
one morning at sunrise they began their travels, pro- 
ceeding for the first few days in a fishing-vessel on its 
return southward, and afterwards betaking themselves 
to their feet, each with a stout ashen staff in his hand, 
and all his worldly goods packed in a pannier on his 
back. They took the road to Drontheim, though Karl 
said he had heard that people there were too grand to 
use wooden dishes. It led through a pine-forest; and 
scarcely had they got in among the tall trees, when a 
sound of lamentation reached them, and a little way 
further they saw a man seated on the mossy root of an 
old pine. Whether he was a native of Old Norway, 
or of some foreign land, they could not say. His face 
was brown, so were his hair and beard. He wore a 
scarlet cloak, with a fine hat and feather; but the 
tears were in his eyes, and he wrung his hands, 
exclaiming: ‘Oh, my fortune, my hard fortune!’ 

* Good sir,’ said Christian, ‘ what is the matter ; have 
you lost anything, or made a bad n?? 

‘No,’ said the stranger; ‘but which of you will take 
my fortune, and give me his in exchange ?’ 

‘I'll take it,’ said Karl, ‘whatever it be, since you 
are so well 

‘Mind what you are about, comrade,’ said Christian ; 
‘this man is not in such haste to part with his fortune 
for nothing.’ 

‘No roatter,’ said Karl; ‘it can be nothing bad with 
such fine clothes.’ 

‘Give me your staff and pannier,’ said the stranger ; 
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‘take my cloak and hat, make the best of your way to 
yonder frith;’ and he pointed to an opening in the 
trees, where a long arm of the North Sea pierced deep 
into the forest. ‘ Half a mile along the shore, you will 
find two fishermen in a boat, who will take you safe to 
Christiania: there inquire for old Erick Street, and the 
house of a merchant called Holderbond, and tell him 
you are come for the fortune of Hans Peterson.’ 

Christian would not have believed that his friend 
would leave him on so short a warning for any man’s 
fortune; but so it was. Karl was out of sight in a 
minute, scarlet cloak and all; and the stranger, taking 
up his staff and pannier, with a joyful look said: 
*Come on, friend; it is a long way to Drontheim.’ 
Christian knew there was truth in that remark; and 
on he went, wondering to himself at his new companion, 
whose sorrow seemed all over, for he broke forth in a 
jovial song concerning New-year's Day and merry- 
eg with a voice so loud and clear that the old 
forest rang. Christian looked in the direction of the 
frith, by way of gathering resolution to ask him what 
sort of fortune he was so glad to get quit of; but the 
singing seemed suddenly passing away, and when he 
turned his eyes on the stranger, there was nothing 
there but the trunk of a blasted pine. Christian had 
heard of fairies and sorcerers, but he thought their day 
was done even in Norway. However, there was no 
trace of the stranger to be seen; and, having no incli- 
nation to linger in that spot, he hastened on to Dron- 
theim. The only man whom Christian knew in all 
that city was the master-cooper from his native 
village, with whom he had learned his trade, and to 
him he repaired for counsel. Glad was honest Gimil 
to see his former apprentice, and hear news of his old 
neighbours; but having a managing wife, who did not 
like country-people, he could do nothing for Christian 
but let him work in his shop all day at very low wages, 
and sleep at night in a loft of the wood-house. The 
terms were not over-good, but no better were to be 
found ; so Christian set himself to work honestly for 
his master, to sell his own dishes on holidays, and to 
please Dame Gimil. How he succeeded in the last 
endeavour is not said; but years passed away; Chris- 
tian’s dishes were all sold, and he saved the money. 
His master found him so useful, that he promoted him 
to be foreman, and gave him the wood-house to live in, 
when he built a new one. Moreover, Dame Gimil had 
a servant-maid named Hilda, a good pretty girl, whom 
Christian did please, and their wedding was attended 
by all the coopers in Drontheim. The rich brought 
them bits of furniture, the poor gave them good wishes; 
and they set up in the old wood-house, willing to work, 
and well content. 

All this time Christian had heard nothing of his early 
comrade Karl; but on Christmas-eve, as he stood at 
his door, wondering what guest Providence would send 
them—for Hilda, like himself, was from a far-off 
village, and had no relatives in the town—who should 
walk up but the stranger Hans Peterson, with the very 
same staff and pannier for which he had exchanged his 
fortune! ‘Good-evening, honest Christian,’ he said; ‘I 
have come to spend Christmas with you, and tell you 
news of your old comrade Karl.’ 

‘You are welcome, honest Hans,’ said Christian, 
‘though truly your leave-taking was rather short when 
last we parted. But come in; we will do our best 
to entertain you in our poor house, and glad am I to 
hear how fares my good friend Karl.’ 

‘He is as poor as poverty,’ said the stranger; ‘he 
has not half a dollar to lend his grandmother. But I 
knew that would happen him when he took my fortune, 
and went to deal with the merchant Holderbond.’ 

‘Is it possible,’ said Christian, ‘that all these years 
in which I have been working to get a decent house 
over my head, and a good woman to help me, Karl has 
gained ing, but is poorer now than the day he left 


me so quickly with your fine cloak and hat? Honest 
Hans, how did it happen?’ 

‘Just as I expected,’ said Hans. ‘The merchant 
took him in my place, made him work and reckon, 
buy and sell; never gave him a penny to spare, nor a 
minute to call his own; and at last handed him over as 
a mere bondman to half a score of masters worse than 
Holderbond himself.’ 

Christian was grieved and astonished at this account 
of his early comrade. Neither did he care for an 
intimate acquaintance with the stranger who had given 
Karl such bad fortune; for besides the fashion of his 
departure in the pine-forest, he did not look a day 
older, and did not seem to have sold a single dish out 
of the pannier. However, he had come to spend 
Christmas; and when his staff and pack were laid up 
in the corner, himself seated close by the blazing fire, 
with the first gless out of their Christmas bottle, Hans 
told such tales oi his travels, and news of Old Norway 
in general, as made Christian think him the blithest 
guest that ever came his way; and Hilda listened and 
laughed while she prepared the supper. So they spent 
the Christmas-time. Hans Peterson helped them to 
work and make merry. Moreover, he went with them 
to church on Christmas-morning, which Hilda said no 
sorcerer could do; and when all the feast-days were 
done, he took up his staff and pannier, and set out for 
Christiania. 

*You will see Karl,’ said Christian ; ‘ tell him 
how blithe we have been together. But stay, could 
not I send my old comrade. a dollar in your hand; 
there are two yet in the money-box.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Hans; ‘I never carry dollars; besides, 
he would be too proud to take it from me. But your 
master will have business for you at Christiania; and 
when you see Karl, take my advice, and pretend to be 
poorer than he, for otherwise you will not hear the truth.’ 

Before Christian could offer remark or question, 
Hans Peterson was out of sight, and the honest 
cooper’s heart once more took misgivings of him, 
for never did man disappear so quickly. Hard- 
working days, and the concerns of the wood-house, 
gradually wiped these suspicions out of his memory; 
but he often thought of poor Karl, and -had saved 
up the two dollars for his behoof, when at mid- 
summer-time his master told him he must go to 
Christiania to look after some beech-wood, for the 
cooper himself was getting rich and lazy. Christian, 
accordingly, regulated things at home, exhorted Hilda 
to keep her heart up, and went on board the fishing- 
boat by which everybody in Drontheim, except the 
president, travelled. The story records, that he reached 
Christiania safely, that he bought the beech-wood a 
quarter of a dollar cheaper than his master reckoned 
on, and then set himself diligently to search for old 
Erick Street. It is gone now, place and name, for 
towns change even in Norway; but when Karl found 
it, the street was inhabited by merchants of the 
substantial sort, and was made respectably dark and 
narrow by the second floors of their houses projecting 
far over the first, so as to form comfortable’ porches, 
paved with many-coloured tiles, in which the well- 
to-do masters were wont to sit, with pipes and corn- 
brandy, on summer-evenings. Christian walked the 
whole length of the street, wondering at its grandeur, 
and still more why his unlucky friend Karl was to 
be found amidst such wealth; ‘ but, no doubt, all his 
masters live here,’ thought Christian, when the face of 
a merchant in finer clothes than common, and with a 
table covered with glasses and good things before him, 
caught his eye in one of the porches. The face was 
very red and ill-humoured, but there was in it a like- 
ness to his early comrade which emboldened Christian 
to look in and ask with much reverence, if one Karl, 
an honest cooper from the north, lived anywhere in 
that quarter. 
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‘What may your business with Karl be?’ said the 
merchant, looking as if he thought Christian had come 
to steal. 

‘I am a poor fellow who was once his comrade,’ said 
Christian; and, recollecting the stranger’s advice, he 
added : ‘I want some help, if Karl can spare it.’ 

‘No!’ said the merchant in a great hurry; ‘he can’t 
spare anything ; besides, he is not here, and poor folks 
are never suffered in this street; so pack!’ 

As he spoke, Christian knew the face through all its 
redness and ill-humour, in spite of the fine clothes, 
the well-covered table, and the porch of the grand 
house; for the merchant was none other than his 
comrade Karl. ‘I have always heard,’ he said, ‘ that 
there was no truth told south of Drontheim, and 
that must have been sound doctrine, for you are 
Karl; and that Hans Peterson, whose fortune you 
took, made me believe you were as poor as poverty, 
and I have brought two dollars all the way with me 
to give you for old times’ sake ; but the knave bade me 
to say at first that I was poorer than yourself, lest 
you would be too proud to take them.’ 

*The shameful story-teller!’ cried Karl, unmindful 
of his own sayings; ‘he told me last New-year’s Day 
that you were as rich as a Jew, making grand feasts, 
and helping all your friends. There he comes; won’t 
I reckon with him!’ and Karl grasped the silver- 
headed staff which lay beside him, as Hans Peterson 
walked in with his old one and the pannier. 

*How could you tell such stories?’ cried Christian 
and Karl in a breath. 

But Hans leisurely laid down his staff and pack, and 
looking at them both like old acquaintances, said: 
‘Honest Christian, when I came to your wood-house, 
you entertained me like a brother, nay, like a lord, for 
the best you had was set before me. Wealthy and 
right-worshipful Karl, when I came to the mansion 
which you inherited after learning to grow rich, and 
marrying Holderbond’s daughter, you did not so much 
as ask me to sit. What, then, could I say but what 
seems to me the verity? Christian has the heart to 
give and make merry; Karl has nothing to spare or 
to rejoice in. Therefore, whatever be the size of his 
dwelling, or the weight of his purse, Christian is rich, 
and Karl is poor.’ 

As Hans spoke, Christian thought he had stepped 
behind him. The staff and pannier still lay in the 
porch, but there was no man to be seen in all that 
stately street, except the merchants who sat at their 
doors with pipe and glass, and said they saw nobody. 
Christian went home to Hilda and his master. Karl 
lived and died in great repute for riches; but who that 
Hans Peterson was, or how he fared after, is not yet 
known in the north, where some old folks still remember 
the story of Karl’s poverty. 


SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


Tue need of intelligent and well-trained nurses in our 
military hospitals, occasioned by the present war, has 
lately drawn attention to the charitable sisterhoods 
existing in several European countries, and suggested 
the question, whether similar institutions might not be 
permanently organised in England. In various circles 
of society, but chiefly among the refined and aristocratic 
classes, the matter has begun to be discussed, and in 
some sort agitated; and though as yet nothing has 
been done, there is at least a hope that something in 
this direction will be by and by attempted. It requires 
a long time in this country to obtain a popular sanction 
for any novelty ; and thus we must calculate on having 
a good while to wait for the realisation of an object 
which, however difficult of accomplishment, is certainly 
within the bounds of practicability, and might to all 
appearance be immediately commenced. There is no 
lack of human instruments for the work, were but some 


system once established by which they might be trained 
for its performance. By the last census, there appears 
an excess of the female over the male population of 
Great Britain of more than half a million—the propor- 
tion being 104 women to every 100 men. How, it is 
asked, shall we employ this superfluity of the ‘feminine 
element’ in society—how turn it to good and useful 
purposes, instead of allowing it to run to waste? Take 
of these 500,000 superfluous women only the one- 
hundredth part, say 5000 women, who are willing to 
work for good and public objects—if only they knew 
how, or could in any way learn how—what a phalanx 
of social usefulness it would be if properly organised 
and employed ! 

The employment, unhappily, is only too abundant. 
Apart from the consideration of the services which 
women are capable of affording to the sick and wounded 
in time of war, there is in all our national institutions 
of a corrective or benevolent description a constant 
want of the help of intelligent women. In our hospitals, 
prisons, lunatic asylums, workhouses, reformatory 
schools, elementary schools—every where there is a want 
of efficient women, and none, we are told, are to be 
found prepared or educated for the purpose. There 
are, meanwhile, hundreds, and probably thousands, of 
our countrywomen beyond the need of labouring for a 
livelihood, who have in reality but one single want— 
the want of proper work to exercise their faculties and 
sympathies; and all their possible services are lost to 
the community, because there exists no institution or 
association which could practically and continuously 
employ them in offices of kindliness and mercy. This 
consideration has led a number of thoughtful and gene- 
rous- persons to advocate and try to promote 
the organisation of sisterhoods of charity, such as have 
long been known and approved in Roman Catholic 
countries—subject, however, to no priestly dominance 
or hierarchical authority, to no vows of celibacy, or 
other unnatural restrictions—subject only to the 
authority and direction of the national government, 
or to such available commission of superintendence as 
it might be fitting and prudent to appoint. 

Among the enlightened persons who desire to call 
this feminine order of chivalry into being and activity, 
is the gifted and much-esteemed Mrs Jameson; well 
known to most of us through her exquisite and brilliant 
writings, and likely, we trust, to be still more extensively 
appreciated on account of her high-minded generosity 
and devotedness in behalf of the downcast and the 
unfriended. In furtherance of the object contemplated, 
she, some months ago, delivered a lecture in relation 
to it to a circle of private friends—a lecture since 
published, under the title of Sisters of Charity, and of 
which it is here intended to present the reader with 
some account.* It will, of course, be understood that 
the term ‘Sisters of Charity’ is used not merely 
as the designation of a particular order of religious 
women, belonging to a particular church, but more 
comprehensively, as indicating the vocation of a large 
number of women in every country, class, and creed. 
It is the writer’s design to point out what has been 
done in other countries, and what might be done in 
ours, to make this vocation available for public uses 
and social progress. 

Mrs Jameson begins her argument with the state- 
ment, that in this ‘ working-day world,’ as Shakspeare 
calls it, men and women are by natural ordination 
co-labourers and helpmates; that they are mutually 
dependent, mutually helpful ; and that there has existed 
between them from the beginning an obligation to unite 
themselves in a communion of both love and labour. 
‘This communion,’ says she, ‘exists not merely in one or 
two relations, which custom may define and authorise, 
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and to which opinion may restrict them in this or 
that class, in this or that position; but must extend 
to every possible relation in existence in which the two 
sexes can be socially approximated. Thus, for in- 
stance, a man, in the first place, merely sustains and 
defends his home ; then he works to sustain and defend 
the community or the nation he belongs to: and so of 
woman; she begins by being the nurse, the teacher, 
the cherisher of her home, through her greater tender- 
ness and purer moral sentiments; then she uses these 
qualities and sympathies on a larger scale, to cherish 
and purify society. But still the man and the woman 
must continue to share the work; there must be the 
communion of labour in the large human family, just 
as there was within the narrower precincts of home.’ 
Now, the defect of our society, in her opinion, is, 
that women have no sufficient outlet for exertion; that 
our social habits and prejudices do not permit them 
to take their proper share of the social work. Not 
that she claims for them the right to sit in parliament, 
or even to vote at general or municipal elections; but 
she holds that spheres of action might be open to them 
which are at present closed by conventional customs, 
and which, if permitted, would afford them opportu- 
nities of worthily employing their time and talents, 
and of greatly ameliorating some of the worst evils 
of humanity. Her main complaint is, that there is no 
provision made to enable a woman to do the work for 
which her gentler capacities and sensibilities are suited. 
*The great mistake,’ she says, ‘seems to have been, 
that in all our legislation it is taken for granted that 
the woman is always protected, always under tutelage, 
always within the precincts of a home; finding there 
her work, her interests, her duties, and her happiness. 
We know that this is altogether false. ‘There 
are thousands and thousands of women who have no 
protection, no guide, no help, no home—who are abso- 
lutely driven by circumstance and necessity, if not by 
impulse and inclination, to carry out into the larger 
community the sympathies, the domestic instincts, the 
active administrative capabilities with which God has 
endowed them; but those instincts, sympathies, capa- 
bilities require, first, to be properly developed, then 
properly trained, and then directed into large and use- 
ful channels, according to the individual tendencies.’ 
At present, there are no means existing for the 
training of these powers, no acknowledged spheres of 
duty in which they might be occupied. ‘We require,’ 
says our author, ‘ the public recognition, by law as well 
as by opinion, of the woman’s privilege to share in the 
communion of labour at her own free choice, and the 
foundation of institutions which shall train her to do 
her work well.’ This, she conceives, is one of the 
social problems given to us in this age and country to 
be solved; and to the partial solution of which, in 
another church and in other countries, she directs 
attention in the present volume, by way of suggesting 
a method of dealing with the difficulty. Anticipating 
some objections to her models, on the ground that they 
are chiefly connected with the faith of Romanism, she 
observes: ‘I know that many well-meaning, ignorant 
people in this country entertain the idea, that the 
existence of communities of women, trained and 
organised to help in social work from the sentiment 
of devotion, is especially a Roman Catholic institution, 
belonging peculiarly to that church, and necessarily 
implying the existence of nuns and nunneries, veils 
and vows, forced celibacy and seclusion, and all the 
other inventions and traditions which, in this Protes- 
tant nation, are regarded with terror, disgust, and 
derision. I conceive that this is altogether a mistake. 
The truth seems to me to amount to this, that the 
Roman Catholic Church has had the good sense to turn 
to account, and assimilate to itself, and inform with its 
own peculiar doctrines, a deep-seated principle in our 
human nature—a law of life which we Protestants 


have had the folly to repudiate. We admire and reve- 
rence the beautiful old cathedrals which our Roman 
Catholic ancestors built and endowed. If we have not 
inherited them, we have, at least, appropriated them 
and made them ours: we worship God in them, we say 
our prayers in them after our own hearts. Can we 
not also appropriate and turn to account some of the 
institutions they have left us—inform them with a 
spirit more consonant with our national character 
and the requirements of the age, and dedicate them 
anew to good and holy purposes? What prevents 
us from using Sisters of Charity, as well as fine old 
cathedrals and colleges, for pious ends, and as a 
means of social benefit? Are we as stern, as narrow- 
minded, as deficient in real, loving faith as were our 
puritanical forefathers, when they not only defaced 
and desecrated, but would gladly, if they could, have 
levelled to the earth and utterly annihilated those 
monuments of human genius and of human devotion? 
Luckily they stand in their beauty, to elevate the 
minds and hearts of us, the descendants of those who 
built and dedicated them..... And let me say, that 
these institutions of female charity to which I have 
referred—institutions which had their source in the 
deep heart of humanity, and in the teaching of a 
religion of love—let me say that these are better, and 
more beautiful and more durable, than edifices of stone 
reared by men’s hands, and worthy to be preserved 
and turned to pious uses, though we can well dispense 
with some of those ornaments and appendages which 
speak to us no more.’ 

Doubtless, to most of our readers, these will appear 
very sensible and well-conceived remarks. But if 
anybody insists on objecting to a good thing, because 
it is associated with a church whose faith and discipline 
he disapproves, it can be shewn that these institutions 
of charitable and religious women were not of Popish 
origin, but are traceable to the earliest ages of Christi- 
anity. Mrs Jameson, quoting from authorities which 
she has consulted, tells us briefly the story of the 
Roman lady Paula, whose good deeds, even at this date, 
are worthy of being remembered. She is mentioned 
as being among the first Christian women who were 
remarkable for their active benevolence and self-denial. 
Having spent the greater part of a large fortune in 
aiding and instructing a demoralised and wretched 
people, she, in the year 385, quitted Rome, then still a 
pagan city, and, accompanied by her daughter, sailed 
for Palestine. There, in Bethlehem of Judza, as the 
story tells, she assembled around her a community of 
women, consisting of persons both of noble estate and 
of middle and low lineage, who spent their time in 
prayer and good works, having in particular a well- 
ordered hospital for the sick. This noble example, if 
solitary for the time, soon met with imitation, and 
similar associations continued, with the progress of 
Christianity, to multiply in numbers. They seem for 
a long time to have been mere private undertakings; 
and though they doubtless had the sanction, they had 
little of the interference of the priesthood. It,is not 
until the seventh century that we find these com- 
munities of charitable women mentioned under a parti- 
cular appellation. About the year 650, Landry, Bishop 
of Paris, founded an hospital, since known as the 
Hotel Dieu, as a general refuge of disease and misery, 
placing it under the direction of the Hospitaliéres, or 
nursing-sisters of that time—women whose services 
are understood to have been voluntary, and undertaken 
from motives of piety. It was now that the Romish 
clergy became officially connected with these sister- 
hoods. Pope Innocent IV., disapproving of independent 
religious societies, collected and united the hospital- 
sisters under the rule of the Augustine Order, thus 
making them amenable to the government and dis- 
cipline of the church. A Seur Hospitalitre was not 
allowed to make her profession till after a novitiate or 
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training of twelve years’ duration. Many hospitals 
were expressly founded for the reception of the sick 
pilgrims and wounded soldiers returning from the 
East, and bringing with them strange and hitherto 
unknown diseases. Some of the largest hospitals in 
France and the Netherlands originated in this purpose, 
and were all served by the Hospitalitres; and to this 
day, the Hotel Dieu, and the hospitals of St Louis and 
La Pitié, are under the care of the same sisterhood. 

For about five hundred years, the institution of the 
Sceurs Hospitalitres remained the only one of its kind. 
During this period, it had greatly increased its numbers, 
and in the thirteenth century it extended all through 
Western Christendom. By this time, however, it no 
longer sufficed for the necessities of the age; and as 
there was no lack of pious compassionate women in 
those days, there arose another community, destined 
to exercise even a still wider influence. They took the 
name of the Szurs Grises, or Gray Sisters, from the 
colour of the dress which they assumed. Their origin 
is stated to have been this: The Franciscans, and 
some other regular religious orders, admitted into 
their community a secular class, who did not seclude 
themselves in cloisters, and who took no vows of 
celibacy, but were simply bound to submit to certain 
rules and regulations, and unite together in works of 
charity. They devoted themselves to visiting the sick 
in the hospitals and at their own homes, and doing 
in general whatever good they could. Women of all 
classes were enrolled in this sisterhood—queens, prin- 
cesses, ladies of rank, wives and daughters of burghers, 
down to the humblest description of poor widows and 
maidens. ‘The widows and the unmarried women 
devoted themselves principally to the duties of nursing 
the sick in the hospitals; and, as a training for this 
service was soon seen to be desirable, it gradually 
became a separate vocation, and a ‘novitiate of from 
one to three years was required to fit those who 
engaged in it for their profession. 

In. Flanders, there is an order of religious women 
called the Béguines, who, though their origin is 
uncertain, seem to have existed as hospital-sisters as 
far back as the seventh century, and to have been 
settled in communities ever since the middle of the 
twelfth. They are conspicuous from their dress of a 
black gown and a white hood; and any one who has 
visited Ghent, Bruges, Brussels, or indeed any of the 
Netherlandish towns, will have noticed how they walk 
about in all seasons and at all hours, ‘protected by 
the universal reverence of the people,’ in the steady 
pursuit of their compassionate vocation. They act 
under a strict self-constituted government, maintained 
by strict traditional forms; but they take no vows, 
and may leave the community when they please—a 
thing, we understand, which rarely happens; so well 
content are they with the work they are engaged in, 
and the conditions under which they perform it. All 
the hospitals in Flanders are served by these Béguines ; 
and they have, besides, hospitals of their own attached 
to their establishments, with a medical staff of surgeons 
and physicians, under whose direction they administer 
relief in cases of peculiar difficulty. 

Mrs Jameson gives us information about various 
other charitable sisterhoods; all of which, however, 
resemble those that have been described, and therefore 
need not here be individually mentioned. According 
to her account, the whole number of women included 
in these charitable orders was, in the year 1848, at 
least 12,000. She says: ‘They seem to have a quite 
marvellous ubiquity. I have myself met with them, 
not only at Paris, Vienna, Milan, Turin, Genoa, but 
at Montreal, Quebec, and Detroit; on the confines of 
civilisation; in Ireland, where cholera and famine 
were raging, Everywhere, from the uniform dress and 
a certain similarity in the placid expression and quiet 
deportment, looking so like each other, that they 


seemed, whenever I met them, to be but a multiplication 
of one and the same person. In all the well-trained 
Sisters of Charity I have known, I have found a mingled 
bravery and tenderness, if not by nature, by habit; 
and a certain tranquil self-complacency, arising, not 
from self-applause, but out of that very abnegation of 
self which had been adopted as the rule of life.’ 

Having given a sketch of what has been done by 
an organised system of charity in the Roman Catholic 
Church, she proceeds to describe an institution of the 
same character in a Protestant community, which, 
though it has not stood the test of centuries, has been, 
at any rate, progressive and successful for a "period of 
nearly thirty years. 

It appears that, during the last war, a manufactory 
was established at Kaiserwerth on the Rhine, a small 
town near Diisseldorf, in which the workmen employed 
were almost all Protestants. In 1822, the manufacturer 
became bankrupt, and the workmen were reduced to 
poverty. Amongst the consequences which followed, 
the poor people were unable to contribute anything 
towards the maintenance of a church which had been 
raised for their benefit and accommodation. Under 
such circumstances, their young pastor, Mr Fliedner, 
had he been an ordinary man, would probably have 
left them in quest of a more remunerative appoint- 
ment; but, instead of doing so, he travelled through 
Holland and England to collect from liberal and 
sympathising persons such funds as might serve to 
supply his parishioners’ deficiencies. In this object 
he succeeded very well; his journey, moreover, being 
attended by other very important and significant 
results. While in England, he became acquainted with 
Mrs Fry, and was much influenced by the objects with 
which she was then occupied. An altogether new 
light respecting prison-management, and the reforma- 
tion of prisoners, seemed to dawn upon his mind. 
On returning home, filled with his new experience, he 
originated at Diisseldorf the first society in Germany 
for the improvement of prison-discipline. He had 
been particularly moved with compassion for the 
desolate condition of women who, when discharged 
from prison, already depraved by bad habits, and 
without the means of subsistence, seemed often in a 
manner to be forced back into crime. To found some 
kind of refuge or asylum for such unfortunates, ap- 
peared to him one of the most urgent of all benevolent 
enterprises. His means for the undertaking were 
miserably small; but knowing that many a great thing 
has sprung from small beginnings, he established in 
1833, with one female criminal and one voluntary 
assistant, a sort of miniature penitentiary in a little 
summer-house in his garden. In the following year, 
he met with a second volunteer assistant, and collected 
together nine other penitents, of whom eight had been 
more than once in prison. The system of discipline 
employed was attended with good success, and the 
establishment was gradually extended as means 
increased, and its advantages were manifested. Mr 
Fliedner, however, was not a man filled entirely with 
one idea. He saw that penitentiaries were good, but 
also that they were not the only things needed in the 
world. There was great want of a general hospital in 
the neighbourhood ; so, with the faith that accounts no 
good work impossible, he set himself to form one. He 
began, as in his former enterprise, on the humblest 
conceivable scale, starting with one patient and one 
nurse. The deserted manufactory seemed a handy 
building for his purpose; and this he accordingly 
converted into an extemporaneous lodging-house for 
the afflicted and forsaken. Within the first year, the 
number of voluntary nurses increased from one to 
seven, and the number of patients received and nursed 
was sixty, besides twenty-eight nursed at their own 
houses. ‘The little seed of blessing, small as a grain of 
mustard, grew into a great tree, affording shelter and 
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protection for a multitude of human creatures. In 
1854, the hospital contained 120 beds, which were 
generally occupied ; and more than 6000 patients have 
been received since the date of its first opening. 

Mr Fliedner was led to think of. an hospital, partly 
from the want of good nurses for the sick, which he 
had experienced; partly from regret, as he said, at 
seeing so much good female power wasted ; and partly 
from a perception that the women who had voluntarily 
come forward to assist him, required a larger sphere of 
action. Hence, the chief purpose to which the hospital 
was turned was that of a training-school for nursing- 
sisters. The rules adopted, and which still remain in 
force, are something like the following:—Every one 
who offers herself is taken on trial for six months, 
during which she must pay for her board and lodging. 
For the same period, she wears no distinctive dress. If 
she persists in her vocation, and is accepted, she 
undergoes a further probation of from one to three 
years. She then assumes the hospital-dress, and is 
boarded and lodged at the expense of the institution. 
As no inducement is offered to these Protestant sisters, 
any more than in the Roman Catholic orders—no 
prospect of pecuniary reward, no allurements of praise 
or reputation, nothing, in short, but the opportunity of 
working for the alleviation of suffering humanity—so, 
if this does not appear sufficient for them, their services 
are dispensed with. After they have been regularly 
accepted, they receive yearly a small sum for clothing ; 
beyond this they get no advantages, except that of 
being provided for in age or during illness. There is, 
nevertheless, no lack of women for the work, who come 
forward to offer themselves on these conditions. 

As the hospital does not appear to require the 
services of all who have been trained in it, a number of 
the sisters have received a particular education, to fit 
them for parish-visitors. These, as occasion called, 
have been sent to distant towns and villages, at the 
request of clergymen and visiting-societies. Others 
are occupied in nursing in private families, their ser- 
vices being paid for to the parent institution. Besides 
the penitentiary and the hospital, the institution now 
embraces a lunatic asylum and an infant-school; the 
whole of which is still under the management of Mr 
Fliedner and his wife, who enjoy, in the success of their 
undertaking, the highest reward they care for. There 
are at present on the establishment 190 sisters, of 
whom sixty are still probationers or learners. Of the 
hospital-sisters, eighty are stationed in different 
hospitals in Germany, five in London, three at Con- 
stantinople, five at Jerusalem, two at Smyrna, and 
two at Pittsburgh, in the United States; making in 
all ninety-seven women, thoroughly trained and edu- 
cated, and fully employed in a beneficent vocation. It 
may be interesting to add, that among the persons not 
remaining on the establishment, who have gone through 
a regular course of training at Kaiserwerth, is the now 
celebrated Florence Nightingale.’ 

In imitation of Mr Fliedner’s establishment, similar 
institutions for the training of Protestant nurses and 
teachers have been opened at Paris, Strasbourg, Berlin, 
Dresden, and ten or a dozen other places. ‘So that 
it seems,’ says Mrs Jameson, ‘no longer a question as 
to whether, in Protestant communities, a number of 
women can be properly trained and organised for pur- 
poses of social benefit, authorised and employed by the 
government, aided and directed by intelligent and good 
men, and sustained by public opinion.’ 

Taking the facts which have been cited, and duly 
considering their significance, one does not see why an 
order of charitable women should not be established in 
our own country, where they might unquestionably 
be made available for many useful and beneficent 
—— Mrs Jameson quotes from the letters of 

r Gooch, addressed to Southey, as far back as 1825, 
a plan which seems quite feasible and capable of 


immediate adoption. ‘ Let all real Christians,’ says he, 
‘join, and found an order of women, like the Sisters of 
Charity in Catholic countries ; let them receive, not a 
technical and scientific, but a practical medical educa- 
tion. For this purpose, let them be placed, both as 
nurses and pupils, in the hospitals of Edinburgh and 
London, or in the county hospitals ; let their attention 
be pointed by the attending physician to the particular 
symptoms by which he distinguishes the disease ; let 
them be made as familiar with the best remedies— 
which are always few—as they are with barley-water, 
gruel, and beef-tea ; let them learn the rules by which 
these remedies are to be employed; let them be exa- 
mined frequently on these subjects, in order to see that 
they carry these rules clearly in their heads ; let books 
be framed for them, containing the essential rules of 
practice—briefly, clearly, and untechnically written. 
Let such women, thus educated, be distributed among 
the country parishes of the kingdom, and be maintained 
by parish allowance, which now goes to the parish 
surgeon, who should be only resorted to in difficult 
cases. .... It may be objected, that women with such 
an education would form a bad substitute for a scientific 
medical attendance. Be it remembered, however, that 
the choice is not between such women and a profound 
and perfect physician or surgeon—if there is such a 
person—but between such women and the ordinary run 
of country apothecaries ; the latter labouring under the 
additional disadvantage of wanting time for the appli- 
cation of what skill they have..... Many will think 
that it is impossible to impart a useful knowledge of 
medicine to women who are ignorant of anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology. A profound knowledge, of 
course, would not be imparted, but a very useful degree 
of it might; a degree which, combined with kindness 
and assiduity, would be far superior to that which the 
country poor receive at present. Ihave known matrons 
and sisters of hospitals with more practical tact in the 
detection and treatment of disease than half the young 
surgeons by whom the country poor are commonly 
attended.’ 

Following the train of these remarks, after disposing 
of sundry objections that may be raised by the indif- 
ferent, Mrs Jameson says: ‘ An institution such as I 
have in my mind should be a place where women could 
obtain a sort of professional education under professors 
of the other sex—for men are the best instructors of 
women—where they might be trained as hospital and 
village nurses, visitors of the poor, and teachers in the 
elementary and reformatory schools; so that a certain 
number of women should always be found ready and 
competent to undertake such work in our public, 
charitable, and educational institutions as should be 
fitted for them; I say fitted for them, and for which by 
individual capacity and inclination they should be 
Jitted, and that corresponding fitness tested by a rather 
lengthened probation and a strict examination. It 
seems rather unjust to sneer at a woman’s unfitness 
for certain high duties, domestic and social, unless the 
possibility of obtaining better instruction be afforded. 
All the unmarried and widowed women of the working- 
classes cannot be seamstresses and governesses; nor 
can all the unmarried women of the higher classes find 
in society and visiting, literature and art, the purpose, 
end, and aim of their existence. We have works of 
love and mercy for the best of our women to do, in our 
prisons and hospitals, our reformatory schools, and, I 
will add, our workhouses ; but then we must have them 
such as we want them, not impelled by transient feel- 
ings, but by deep abiding motives; not amateur /adies 
of charity, but brave women, whose vocation is fixed, 
and whose faculties of every kind have been trained 
and disciplined to their work under competent instruc- 
tion from men, and tested by a long probation.’ 

At this point we take leave of Mrs Jameson’s very 
graceful little book, strongly recommending it to the 
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attention of all who are interested in the subject of 
which it treats. We can assure them that it is well 
worthy of perusal; and we conceive that if its sugges- 
tions were acted upon, an immense benefit would be 
gained for the community. What should hinder the 
immediate formation of institutions such as she pro- 

? Nothing stands in the way but our vulgar 
English prejudices—prejudices which have now been 
partly broken through by the enterprise of Miss 
Nightingale and her associates, and which we may 
hope will soon be totally consigned to the limbo of 
things forgotten. Let the wise and generous in the 
land set themselves to this noble task, and there is no 
doubt of its being effectually accomplished. 


TRAVELS AT HOME. 


JupGineG, not merely by the book-advertisements, but 
by the contributions we ourselves receive every day, it 
would seem that all the world is abroad. Those parts 
of the earth that were before a terra incognita, are tra- 
versed as familiarly as Princes Street or Cheapside ; 
and the manners and customs we were accustomed to 
see, and that in a state of travesty, only on the stage, 
have become tiresome from the frequency of their 
display. In the midst of all this, there gets up one 
fine morning a Cockney, who, taking his stick in his 
hand, sets out from the capital city of his kind, and 
walks resolutely on in a westerly direction to the 
Land’s End. Here there are still some patches of 
English ground before him, and, taking boat, he visits 
the Scilly Isles, and then, returning to his home—in 
the Strand, maybe, or at anyrate where he has the 
roar of London all in his ears—he sits as resolutely 
down, writes Ais book of travels, and flings it abroad 
among the rest.* 

And what is the result? That it suggests and estab- 
lishes this theory: that, so far as books of travel are 
concerned, it does not matter a straw where one jour- 
neys who has the capacity to see what he looks at, and 
describe what he sees. Our Londoner’s book is as new 
as if the scene was laid in Japan, and his perambulations 
are as interesting as if they were performed on camel- 
back, instead of what the Irish call Shank’s-mare. To 
shew what he can make of a familiar picture, here is 
his account of the view—or rather the darkness visible 
—presented during his walk along the ridge of the hills 
after leaving Corfe: ‘The early morning’s promise of 
fine weather had been more than once broken since I 
left the boat by a scud of watery mist flying off from 
the bank that lay to seaward; and I had not been long 
on the hill-top before great masses of white cloud 
drifted over the region on my left till they struck the 
hills, and then rolling over the summit in a succession 
of circular swirls that resembled huge balls of light 
fleecy wool, they speedily covered the lowlands on the 
right with the same vaporous shroud. The crops in the 
interior valleys are often blighted by these mists, while 
the strip of land along the coast escapes harmless. It 
was a strange spectacle. On either side a dim, gray 
chaos, that the eye sought in vain to penetrate, and 
between, the long, level crown of the hill rising up as 
a low bank—apparently the only strip of land left for 
foot to tread on: all the rest of creation had disap- 
peared. There was something spectral-like in the 
effect: a dark mass, looming a few yards in the dis- 
tance, was a haystack—a wagon—a bullock, till coming 
closer, you found it to be nothing but a clump of the 
gorse, dripping with beads of mist, and murmuring 
hoarsely as the wind swept through. Yonder stands 
a tree, bending and shaking: a tree on the very brow! 
A few paces more—it is a man, then a boy, and after 
all, proves to be only a thistle. So deceptive is the 


* A Londoner's Walk to the Land's End ; 
Isles. By Walter White. London: Chapman and 


effect of this misty phenomenon, that I was cheated 
more than once, even after I knew of the illusion. The 
thicker the mist, the stronger became the wind, not 
to be resisted at last without a sturdy tramp. Now 
and then a pale gleam of light broke through ; but, 
vanishing again immediately, it seemed more like a 
flicker from an expiring lamp than a ray from the 
solar blaze.’ 

The description of the Portland quarries and the 
Breakwater at Weymouth is singularly interesting. 
With regard to the latter: ‘The Plymouth Break- 
water, which is not quite a mile long, and cost a 
million and a half of money, was formed by drop- 
ping large stones through the bottom of the boats 
in which they had been transported from the quar- 
ries; but Mr Rendel builds a timber-stage running 
out from the shore into the sea as far as may be 
required, and laying down rails, wagons laden with 
stone are pushed along the stage by locomotives, and 
made to drop their load into the water beneath by a 
very expeditious process.’ Mr White went along the 
lower part of the stage far out to sea. ‘The divers 
were busy with their labours, too deep down to be 
visible, supplied with air from the pumps, kept inces- 
santly going in the boats moored above the spot. 
Not once did the men pause in their task, notwith- 
standing the uneasy rocking which jerked the boats 
about like walnut-shells; and he who held the line 
fastened to the diver’s arm, failed not to give it the 
half-minute tug, which signified—Is all well? <A few 
months ago the air-pipe burst, and though the diver 
gave an immediate signal to be hauled up, he was 
recovered with difficulty. Another, not answering the 
tug, was found to be dead: he had, as was supposed, 
stooped too far forward while intent on his work, 
and the water running in under the joint of his 
helmet had drowned him. And these divers work for 
two-and-sixpence a tide.’ 

The dropping of the stone into the water is an 
exciting spectacle. ‘When we were near the end, a 
train pushed by the locomotive came up; the speed 
was slackened ; two men, one on each side the foremost 
truck, jumped off, and running along on the edge of 
the timber, knocked out the bolts that held the iron 
levers; these in turn striking against the “ chocks,” 
screwed to the beams, let go their hold, and the bottom 
of the truck, balanced as a see-saw, falling suddenly 
at one end, dropped the whole load into the water. 
The shock and splash are tremendous! Seven tons of 
stone, lumps from four or five tons’ weight down to 
a pound, let fall from a height of thirty feet, produce 
an astounding effect. Sometimes a vast circular jet is 
thrown up twenty or thirty feet higher than the stage, 
giving an uncomfortable shower-bath to all within 
reach ; or narrow streams burst out horizontally with a 
furious hiss; or you hear a loud slap, followed by a 
hoarse rushing gulp, and a mound of discoloured water 
boils up for a few seconds. But before you have 
recovered from the first surprise, the train—all the while 
creeping forward—has advanced a few feet; the two men 
repeat the operation of striking out the bolts ; and the 
second truck drops its load, then the third, ‘then the 
fourth, and so on to the sixth, and all with the same 
terrific plunge. Not a moment is lost; for by long 
practice the “tippers ” have become expert and fearless ; 
and away speeds the panting locomotive, soon to reappear 
with another laden train. But immediately the whizz 
and rush are behind you, and, looking round, you see 
a similar train on the outer line of rails on the opposite 
side of the stage ; the mighty splashes follow ; and before 
the water has cleared, comes a third train down one of 
the inner lines, and discharges its load in the same 
unceremonious way. So it goes on all day along the 
five lines of rails, first one, then the other; and 
every day 2500 tons of stone are thus flung into the 

g waters. A truly rapid process! What 
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would the builders of the Plymouth Breakwater, who 
spent forty years over their work, say to it?’ 

Here is a natural phenomenon, common, as our author 
tells us, at St Michael’s Mount: ‘A brief residence 
on the shore of Mount’s Bay will make you acquainted 
with other of its phenomena. Extraordinary oscilla- 
tions of the sea sometimes occur even in calm weather, 
caused by storms in the Atlantic. High swells roll 
in without warning, except the noise they make in the 
distance, and fall heavily on the beach, sweeping all 
before them. At such times, fishing-boats anchored 
near rocks incur great risks, and lives have been lost 
in the effort to prevent a shock. Sir Henry de la 
Beche records himself to have been more than once in 
danger from these ground-swells during his survey of 
the cliffs. Minor movements take place from diffe- 
rences of atmospheric pressure: a fall of half an inch 
of the barometer elevates the sea in some parts of the 
Channel nearly a foot above the level of other parts. 
But the greatest disturbances happen at long intervals. 
Ten times within the present century the sea has come 
driving in, all on a sudden, in great roaring waves that 
dash far up the low beaches, and make the tallest cliffs 
tremble again. On the last occasion—in May 1847— 
people walking along the causeway to the Mount had 
a@ narrow escape from an unexpected rush of this 
nature, which was repeated several times in the course 
of the day, and was felt along the coast as far as 
Plymouth. The cause is considered to be an upheaval 
of some part of the ocean-bottom by an earthquake. 
Here, too, you may hear that singular phenomenon, 
the calling of the sea; and observe a low fog come 
creeping out of Loo Pool towards the south-west, 
whenever the wind is about to blow from that 
quarter.’ 

Many of Mr White's brother Londoners will be 
surprised to find that there are so many strange and 
exciting things to be met with in a walk to the point 
of Cornwall ; and, in all probability, the volume before 
us will determine not a few next year to travel at home, 
instead of joining the crowd that now vulgarises the 
rest of the world. 


TEE-TOTAL WIT. 


Tue Westminster Review has the following argument 
against the tee-total pledge:—‘The immediate effects 
{of Father Mathew’s exhortations to total abstainers in 
Ireland] were no doubt as beneficial as they were wonder- 
ful; but they were watched, not without feelings of distrust, 
by many, whose sincere wish that the sin of drunkenness 
should cease could not for a moment be doubted. Dr 
Arnold especially, whose far-sighted wisdom detected so 
much that was unsound in the current opinions of his time, 
protested earnestly against the practice of binding by a 
special vow men who were already pledged by their birth 
in a Christian country to live to God. A man who takes 
a pledge against drunkenness does, in fact, make a law for 
himself. He trusts to an external enactment: his physical 
circumstances are not changed; his moral nature is as 
weak, his mind as unformed as before; but he has fettered 
himself by an outward tie, appealing, like all laws, partly 
to his conscience, partly to his fear of the opinion of others, 
and he trusts to this tie to keep him in the straight 
What happened might have been easily foretold. When 
the first excitement passed away, those who made the law 
broke the law; and the traveller in Ireland may now find, 
in every country town, hundreds who have proved false to 
their oath. Their last state is worse than their first; and 
if we could open their hearts and read their lives, we might 
jJearn something of what it costs to make a law hastily and 
break it lightly.’ 

The answer of the Alliance (weekly total-abstainers’ 
newspaper) is, as a piece of wit, not bad: as for the logic, 
we leave that for the reader’s consideration. The writer 
asks the reviewer : ‘ Is he legally married?’ and if so, ‘Can 
he sincerely defend his position? Upon popping the 
question, ought he not to have protested earnestly in the 


ear of his fair intended against the practice of binding by 
a special vow (the vow matrimonial) a man and a woman 
who are already pledged by their birth in a Christian 
country to live to God, and therefore to obey the seventh 
commandment, and God’s monogamic law? A man who 
takes a pledge against adultery does, in fact, make a law 
for himself. He trusts to an external enactment. His 
physical circumstances are not changed by this enactment; 
his moral nature is as weak, his mind as unformed as 
before; but he has fettered himself by an outward tie, 
appealing, like all laws, partly to his conscience, partly to 
his fear of the opinion of others, and he trusts to this tie to 
keep him in the straight path. What happened [it is our 
reviewer himself who is speaking !] might have been easily 
foreseen. When the first excitement passed away, those who 
made the law broke the law. The traveller may now find, 
in every country town, hundreds who have proved false to 
their matrimonial oath. Their last state is worse than 
their first; and if we could open their hearts and read 
their lives, we might learn something of what it costs to 
make a law hastily and break it lightly !’ 


THE OLD HOUSE IN THE DELL. 


Tue dell was woody, the dell was deep; 
It was very deep and lonely ; 

No bird had its nest within its shade, 
Save the owl and the raven only. 


The black stream dashed o'er the dark gray rocks 
With a deep and sullen moaning ; 

And high above, to the wind’s lowest sigh, 
The old oaks aye were groaning. 


The house was old, it was very old, 

With gables high and crumbling ; 
And its flapping casements through and through, 
Ever the wind, with a low wild sugh, 

Was in its chambers rumbling. 


In its weed-choked garden was no flower, 
Save the monk’s-hood, tall and sickly ; 

But the ivy grew round its falling eaves 
And its massive chimneys thickly. 


From the slimy well, that scarcely flowed, 
The spotted toad was peeping ; 

And through the tall and matted weeds 
The witch-worm oft was creeping. 


And oft when the night was very still, 
And the lovely moon was beaming, 

And the window-panes through the matted green 
Shot back a ghostly gleaming— 


Within an inner room remote, 
Was heard a hollow shrieking, 
And a fearful gibbering rose and fell 
Of wild weird voices speaking. 


The stream moaned deeper, and the wind 
Sighed hoarser far than ever, 

The owlet gave a tremulous hoot, 

And the raven an answer low croaked out 
From the yew beside the river. 


Old graybeard loons would vaguely hint 

At some most sad disaster : 
* When we were young,’ said they, ‘ was seen 
In the loneliest room a spot dark- 

Some two yards on the plaster.’ 


And nothing more they told, for death 
Removed them fast and faster ; 
They only said: ‘There once was seen 
A tall dark spot tinged o’er with green, 
Some two yards on the plaster.’ 
G. ScarR. 
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